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BE A WOMAN. 
BY PROF. EDWARD BROOKS. 


[This little poem, published anonymously in 1857, 
has ever since been floating hither and thither on 
the tide of popular favor. t has even crossed the | 
—— and found a lodgment in the hearts of the | 
mothers and daughters of England:)} 
Oft ‘ve heard a gentle mother, 
As the twilight hours began, 
Pleading with a son, of duty, 
Urging him to be a man; 
But unto her blue-eyed danghter, 
Though with love's words quite as ready, 
Points she out this other duty: 
“ Strive, my dear, to be a lady.” 





What's a lady? Is it something 
Made of hoops and silks and aira, 
Used to decorate the parlor, 
Like the fancy mata and chairs? 
is tt one who wastes on novels 
itvery feeling that is human’ 
If ‘tis this to be a lady, 
Tis not this to be a woman 


speak of something higher far 
‘Than to be mere fashion's lady — 
Woman is the brightest star 
If you in your strong affection 
Urge your son to be a true man, 
Urge your daughter no less strongly 
To arise and be a woman. 


Mother, then, unto your daughter | 
' 
| 


Y¥os, a woman—bdrightest model 
of that high and perfect beauty 
Where the mind and soul and body 
Blend to work out life's great du‘y. 
Be a woman! nought is higher 
On the gilded list of fame; 
Ou the catalogue of virtae 
‘There's no brighter, holier name 


Ge a woman, on to duty! 


Raise the world from ail Maas a om. 


in Washington, last Thursday. 
Andrew D. White, of Cornell University, 
delivered an address on ‘‘ The True Policy 
of National and State Dealings with Ad 


evening by the Y. M.C. A.,when they spoke 
of his *‘ making plain things so difficult.” 


Tw National Education Association met 
President 


vanced Educatien.” 


Pres. Porter, of, Yale, is felicitous in 
proposing sentiments. Ata meeting of the 
Chicago Alumni last Friday night, the fol- 
lowing dispatch from him was read: ‘* Yale 
College—may she ever combine the stabil 
ity of the East with the progressiveness of 
the West.” 

Tar New York venting Mai 
this quip 


is guilty of 
“They say Tacitus bas gone out 


| of fashion ia English colleges, while, among 


us, the Roman historian remains the guide, 
philosopher and friend of our classcaily-in- 
clined young men. This may account for 
the Taciturnity of our scholars.” 





Tue Hoston Transript suggests that 
teachers be required by school committees 
and superintendents to utilize the centen 
vial anniversaries, now opening upon us 
and to continue for some years, by arrang- 
ing for every day, marked by an event in 
the last century, an exercise based on that 
event. 


Tue Pennsylvania Norma! Monthly 
January says: “‘ Among our recent visitors 
ut the Normal was our friend J. H. Mich- 
Aleh b bo & 7 = 


for 


schoo! purposes have increased in the last 
ten years $205,569, the average attendance 
is less by nearly a thousand scholars now 
than in 1863. There was an absolute de- 
crease in attendance from 1860 to 1870, 
though the population increased nearly 
43,000. The Governor atuributes this de- 
crease to the increase of private and even- 
ing schoola, but the Providence Journal 
says that this isn’t a sufficient cause. 

Tus following members of the class of 
‘75 have been elected editors of the Yale 
Literary Magazine: J. W. Brooks, of New 
York; W. A. Fuller, of Belvidere, Li 
Newell Martin, of Pekin, China; W. R 
Richards, of Litchfield, Conn., and Charies 
Tillinghast, of Cincinnatus, N.Y. Brooks 
is a son of the late James Brooks, and part 
owner of the New York Tilling 
hast has taken the ** Lit” medal, and Rich 
ards and Fuller have each taken compo 
sition prizes 





Express; 


Tse pupils and 
(Mass.) Academy assimilated the following 
during the fall term of 13 weeks 
tons of sugar, 2 tons of butter, a quarter of 
a ton of coffee, 100 bbls. of flour, 6 tons of 
beef, 150 pounds of tea, 1 ton of fresh fish, 
100 gallons of oysters, 100 quarts of milk a 
day, 250 bushels of potatoes, and other 
vegetables in proportion. Just 1,000 pounds 
of hard and 20 bbls. of soft soap were used 
in keeping the institution clean and whole 
some during ‘his time 


teachers of Wilbraham, 


Over 








Tuts is the discipline to which Mrs. Mary 
Somerville, the astronomer, was subjected, 
when ten years old, at the school of Miss 
Primrose; *‘ She was epclosed in stiff stays, 





"ace high in the social heaven 
Virtae’s fair and radiant bow , 

ad thy influence to each effort 
‘Tuat shall raise our nature haman; ' 

Se not fashion’s gilded lady— | 
Be a brave, whole-souled, true woman! 








Educational Aotes, 


He wwe serc Untversity last year matric. 
ulated 803 students, of whom 32 were from 
America. 





| 
| 
Ex-Sexator DoouittLe, of Wis., has | 
been installed president pro tem. of the Chi- | 
cago University, to which he is only to give 
one day in a week. 
{ 


Pror. P. A. Cuapvovcrne, of Williams- 
town, has been appointed a member of the | 


Maseachusetts Board of Agriculture, in 
place of the late Prof. Agassiz. 


Rev. Gro. W. WeBsTER, late Professor of | 
Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in Mid- | 
Mebury (Vt.) College, has been elected | 
}resident of the institution. 


Tun senior class at Yale College nave} 
unapvimously elected Henry Hagar Ragan, | 
of Tunis, N. Y., class orator, and George | 
Tarius Reed class poet. 

Aw inter-collegiate base-ball tournament, 
to oceur at the same time and place as the 
Regatta, is talked of. Yale, Princeton, and 
a large number of colleges favor it. 

Miss MaKtaNNa Guppons, a graduate of 
ihe Millersville Normal School in the Classi- | 
cal Course, has published a very interesting | 
story i the Christmas number of the Phila- 
delphia Press. 

" Mrs. Wxaster, who has practiced medi- 
cine successfully for several years in New- 


Bedford, has been appointed Professor of 
fiygiene and physician at Vassar College, 
in place of Prof. Avery, resigned, 





A movement has been begua in San 
Vranciseo toward the establishment of a 


School of the Mechanic Arts. Leading 
citizens have guaranteed the school an en- 
dowment of $15,000 a year. 


Tux New York Commercial AdoertiseT 
says: “‘A dubious compliment was unin- 





his speech and manner seem as true and 
honest as ever, and his smile is as bright 
and happy. He has not yet become a 
‘ statesman.’” 


Pror. PRENTICE has been transferred to 


| the chair of modern languages and Hebrew 


in Wesleyan University, and his place as 
Olin Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature is filled by Prof. C. T. Win- 
chester. The requirement for admission in 
Greek is raised to three books, instead of 
two, of the * Iliad.” 

President Caapnovurne, of Williams Col- 
lege, says that the Professors of that Col 
lege are receiving very inadequate salaries 
—the only thing which kept them there 
being their love for the College and its 
beautiful surroundings, aad for their work 
Williams has money enough to pay her 
incidental expenses, but very little for any 
thing more. 


Tue First National Cunvention of Articu 
lation Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb, 
employing Prof. A. Meiville Beli’s system 
of “ visible apeech,” was held at Worcester 
on the 24th inst. Plans for the advance- 
ment of the system were discussed and 
measures taken for the establish ment of a 
periodical devoted to the interests of * vis 
ible speech.” 





At the recent meeting of the Michigan 
Teachers’ Association, Superintendent 
Curtis said that in 1872, 74 per cent. of 
Michigan teachers were women, receiving 
35 per cent. of all the wages; while 26 per 
cent. were men, rece see 65 per cent. of 
the wages. Over a third of rural teachers 
and no small portion of city teachers are 
mere boys and girls under W, without ex 
perience or training, who ought to be study- 
ing at school. 


Teene are 75 pupils in attendance at 


the opening of the Mechanics’ Even- 
ing School at Pittsburgh, The em- 


pleyment of the pupils is as follows: Car- 
penters, 17; machinists, 18; pattern makers, 
8; civil engineers, 2; plumbers and gas 
fitters, 2; architects, 4; painters, 2;- con- 
fectioners, 3; the several trades of black- 
smith, car-builder, locksmith, landscape 
painter, dentist, harness maker and roller, 
have each one representative, while enly 11 
are not engaged in any particular work. 


Tux discouraging fact comes out in the 
message of the Governor of Rhode Island 


With a sleel busk in front,while bands drew 
her shoulders back till her shouider-biades 
met. Then a steel rod, with a semicircle 
that went under the chin, was clasped to a 
steel busk; and thus tortured and confined 
she had to learn ber leasons.’’ She was 
‘ perfectly wretched,” and at the end of a 
year wrote ‘* bank-kaot” for bank-note 








Ta on Rules of the Wash 
ington Board of School Trustees report that 
it is not prepared to hazard the expression 
of an opinion that corporal punishment is 
not sometimes necessary, and that its proper 
administration may not result in the best 
interests of the pupil so punished and of 
the schools. That this mode of punish 
ment is much too often resorted to by 
young and inexperienced teachers, it does 
not gvinsay, but that it should be abso- 
lutely and entirely prohibited it canao 
admit 


Committee 


ForTacowine 
publ 


revelations conceraing the 
city of 
startle teachers and parents 
be able to tell the story in the next number 
of the Scuoon JournnaL. All that we are 
permitted to say at present is this: That the 
stories of the sanitary condition of some of 
the larger schools is quite as bad as any 
thing that has been told in relation to the 
worst school in New York, and that there 
are scandals afloat which prove the neces 
sity of athorough purgation. That is all 
for this week! 


* schools of th Brooklyn will 


We hope to 








Prorgssor GOLDWIN Sarra always means 
well—but be has an unfortunate habit of 
making “ bulls.” In a speech delivered in 
an educational meeting in Manchester, 
England, on the Sist instant, he took occa- 
sion to defend Cornel! University against 
the charge of irreligious tendencies, and 
maintaived that the religious spirit of that 
institution was quite equal to that of Ox 
ford—which was as much as to say that 
Cornell had ne religion at all!) But Profes 
sor Smith did not mean to say that—and if 
he had said it, it would not have been true, 
as everybody knows who knows anything 
about Cornell University. 





Tur total number of the alumni of Roch 
ester University, in this State, since 1850, 
is 657, including 140 honorary graduates. 
Of the whole number, 58are dead. In the list 
of the College faculty given are the follow 
ing well-known names: Martin Anderson, 
Li. D., President and Prefessor of Intel- 
lectual and Moral Philc y; Rev. Asahel 
©. Kendrick, 8. T. D., lessor of the 
Greek Language and Literature; Isaac F 

inby, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics 








dcationally paid Prof. Proctor on Tuesday 


that, although the town expeoditurea for 


and Natural Philosophy; and Henry A. 





| 
| 
| 


Ward, A.M., F. RG. 8., Professor of the 
Natural Sciences 


Tue West Point Military Academy holds 
itsown. The semi-annual examina t ion o 
the corps of cadets was finished on the 17th 
inst. Of the 148 cadets comprising the ist, 
2d and 3d classes, but one failed—a 3d class 
man. The number of failures in the 4th 
class, which comprises 110 cadets, were ten 
This is regarded by the War Department as 


an unusually small number of failures in} 


proportion to those examined. The reports 
from West Point show that this was duc 
the fact that the classes have, during the 
pact academic year, been very studious, and 
not from any relaxation in the requirement: 
by 





the Academy Board 
Lorp Dexsr, in distributing the prizes to 
the students of Liverpool College, made this 
sensible observation: ‘‘ It is not mental la 
hurts anybody, unless the excess 
great fretting and fidget 
abor to be gone 
vecustom himself t 


be very 





wul ratuer 
ing over the prospect of 
through A man must 





ake things coolly, and avoid hurry and 
nervous excitement by keeping well bef« 
hand with what he has to do.” Lord Der! 


»y 
than night 


gel 


thinks morning work better 
work, and that a man who cannot 
through his day's labor without artificial 
stimulants had better consider whether 
that kind of laber is fit for him at al 


Iv is odd to find the proceeds of a dog-tax 
bat 
is what it is proposed to do in Virginia 
Hear what Superintendent Ruffner says in 
his iast annual report: “The General As 
sembly, in the winter of 1871-2, passed an 
act authorizing the supervisors of any coun 
ty to levy a tax on ‘dogs for local 
purposes, not exceeding #1 on each dog 
In forty-five counties the tax was levied and 


ipplied to educational purposes; that 


achool 





the sum of $41,000 was obtained. But pub 
ie sentiment had not been sufficiently en 
lightened to understand the propriety and 
importance of the tax, and it became 
sary for the Assembly to repeal the act u 
the time must come when these destructive 
animals will be heavily taxed.” 





Tuk next College Regatta in this country 





will take place on Saratoga Lake on Thurs 


July 











day 15. It was all settled in a Con 
vention , College men held at Hart 
ford, on t t instant The following 
Colleges represented in this con 
terence 

Colleg Delegatcs 
Amberst PF. W. Whitridge, 6. K. Brewer 
Mase Agricultural. edict, K. P. Chandier 
Bowdoin idge,Geo, Jr., GF Harr man 
Coiambia 1. K. Reva, F. D. Shaw 
Cornel 4. 1. Southard, J. F. Cluck 
Dartmouth J. A. Aiken, W. G. Baton 
Harvard R. H. Dana, Wendel! (hoody 
Pripveetas A. Marguand, D. Nico 
rrivity 1. D. MeKenmmn, W. M. Sta 
Wesleyan J. P. Stone, D. Dorghest j 
Williams 4. (iuneter, CB Mabbe 
Yale ° . M. Terry, BR. d. Cook 

Puor. J. Bascom, long the occupant of 


the chairof English Literature and Rhetoric 

in Williams College, was recently elected to 
(and accepted) the presidency of the Madi 

son (Wis.) University, A correspondent of 
the Milwaukee Daily News, in writing of the 

appointment, compliments the regents of 
}the University on the excellence of their 
choice, and adds; *‘ John Bascom stands to 

day in the foremost rank of Eastern schol 

ars. His own researches and ideas, as wel! 
as his clear, concise, simple reasoning, has 
established his position among New Eng 

land's thinkers. But it is in the class-room, 
where those who have been so fortunate as 
to have sat under bis instruction, that he 
has won his greatest honor. His departure 
from Williams College will bring regret to 
every son of that venerable Alma Mater.” 

A new “marking system” has been in 

troduced into the Wesleyan University 

Some of its principal provisions are as fol- 
lows: A student shall not be admitted to 
examination in any study unless he shall 
have obtained 50 per cent. of the maximum 
rank. Final examinations shal! take plac« 
on the completion of each study. De 
merits shall not affect the student's scholar. 
ship record. The speakers at Junior exhi 
bitions and at commencement shal! be 
selected according to their standing in 
composition and declamation subsequent 
to Freshman year. ‘The titles of the ora 





tions shall,be printed without any designa- 
tion of rank. Elighty-eight per cent. of the 


neces: | 


maximum standing entitles the student to 
rraduate ** fi honor man,” and eighty 
three per cent. “second honor man,” so 
that every man may be an ‘‘ honor man 
Special honors are also to be given at grad- 
uation in each of the principal depart 
ments of the college. These are to be de- 
termined by a special examination in the 
department and on a course of collateral 
reading or investigation prescribed by the 
officer in charge of the department 











ConstIperina the grestion why womer 
| teachers are paid 
field (Mass.) Unéos 


| paid with considerable reference to the cost 


ess than men, the Spring- 


says: ** Professions are 


of the training which is required to fit 
people to exercise them The doctor, 
j lawyer, minister, invest in their education 
an amount of capital on which they not un 


reasonably expect to ‘rest in 


ule to the 


ret a fair 
Applying this r 








fees er salary 








question of the comparative salarics of 
women and men teachers, we find it goes 
ul leastt > ustily the d rence As 





ule men can't get schools un 
show a college diploma 
on the 
graduates, 
academy or 


leas they can 
Women teachers 
yntrary are not required to be col 
but go at once from the 
comparatively inexpensive 
normal school to their charges A college 
| course in these days costs from $2,000 to 
$4,000. Thus at once we see that the man 
who takes to school-teaching has to get a 
salary which shall be a return on a much 
larger investment for education than his 
lady assistant or colleague has made.” 


| 
c way 
| 


, 
lege 


Lyxn C. Dove writes to the Brooklyn 
N. Y.) Hagie The public schools of 
our city are presided over by men and 
women who should not be governed by 
petty spites, in such a manner as to place 
nfavor some scholars aad others in dis- 
favor. This habit bas taken reot in many 


of our schools, in classes 
young ladies who bave feelings, and al- 
though they should be above jealousy, they 
still have hearts which fee! every slight offer 
ed by their teacher. Admitting that some 
lars have more winning (?) ways about 
them, admitting that some scholars have a 
way of currying favor with their teachers, 
yet it is not just or right that those scholars 
should every good thing and leave 
bones for the lucky. A 

goes & great way as regards 
a good scholar, and if a teacher 
persists in ignoring entirely the ‘rough 
and ready "’ scholars, and offering every in 
lucement toward the advancement of those 


composed of 








take 


leas 











who can work into the good graces of such 
teacher, it may do more harm than good in 
thie yg run.” 
Mayon Havemeyves recent ornate but 
very unsatisfactory message to the Com 
} mon Council of New York has moved the 
mmercial Advertiser to thia expression 
jot ts sentiments: ‘ There was so little in 
the message of Mayor Havemeyer that was 


suitable for commendatory purposes, that 
agerly seize any opportunity of sus 
taining such of his positions as appear 
worthy of support. One such to 
presents itself in the Mayor's remarks, with 
regard to public education in this city, in 
the course of which he alluded to one 
branch of the subject in the following lan- 
lyuage: “Tt may be very well questioned 
whether there are not already too many of the 
ornamenta) branches taught in the schools 
The children are urged and confnsed by the 
diversity of their studies We desire to 
consider this subject at present in its rela 
tion to girl students, and would remark 
that the fact that arithmetic is held as the 
standard of educational excellence in girls’ 
| schools in this city, and that botany and 
zodiogy are taught te girls to the exclusion 
of English grammar, would seem to sustain 
the charge of the Mayor Obviously, an 
ordinary public-school education for girls 
does not need to be cumbered with scien 
tific studies, and certainly not to the ex 
clusion of other greatly more important 
| branches 


we 


seCToS 
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Eowts Forrest put into the bands of 


Rev. W. R. Alger, of Boston, the material 
for a biography. Wis work will make a 


volume of 500 pages, to be published by 
Lippincott, with ten steel engravings of 
Mr. Forrest in character, two portraits of 
himself and one of his mother, 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 





LESSONS FROM THE ANCIENTS AND EXAM- 
PLES FOR THE MODERNS. 


The exercises of the gymnasium are not 
so popular in this country as they are in | 
Germany—more’s the pity—but the Ameri- 
can people are beginning to inquire, with 
no ineonsiderable degree of earnestness, | 
into the philosopliy and practicé of physi- | 
cal education. English writers have con- | 
tributed largely to the literature of this sub- | 
ject, and the hints they give are useful to 
those who believe that the thorough train- 
ing of the body is as important as the cul- | 
ture of the mind, and that the two pro- 
cesses shall go on together. We quote be-| 
Jow some interesting passages from a recent 
number of the Cornhill Magazine, in which , 
some solid facts and sound conclusions are 
set forth: 


‘** The history of the Olympic games has | 
a moral, which may still be useful to the 
gymnasts of a later and more civilized age. 
It is this: Exercise should be general, not | 
particular, unless for a particular defect. | 
Socrates, in that Republic which nowhere 
was, nor in all probability will be, said 
that he would not labor like those who run | 
in the racecourse, that he might make his | 
legs strong, while his shoulders and other | 
parts of his body remained weak, nor only 
as a pugilist, to make his shoulders strong, 
not caring for his legs; but so that by exer- | 
ing al! his limbs, all might receive a pro- | 

rtionate increase in agility and strength. 

he observation may well apply not only 
to a disproportionate exercise of any part | 
of the body in comparison with the whole, | 
but to a disproportionate exercise of the | 
mind in comparison to the body. Philera 
of Cos, says an old writer, was very skillful | 
in making hexameters. He was also said 
to be healthy; but he was so singularly 
thin, that against damage or injury from | 
a high wind, lest he should be overthrown 
or carried away by it, he was obliged to, 
fortify his feet by Jead. This distressing 
instance of partial culture may be objected 
to as apocryphal or a myth; but a walk in| 
the country in the vicinage of either of our 
university towns, will teach us the same 
lesson, though in a less startling and in- | 
credible manner. Men, in common with 
most other animals, are furnished with 
legs; the possession is a fact, but their ob- 
ject is a matter of dispute. 

“Tt may be asserted that gymnastic ex- 
cellence, considered by itself, is of little 
use; that the occasions are few on which 
society requires us to leap over a five-barred 
gate, or to climb a pole, or to hang with 
our head downward. Though this be 
true, it is apparent to every one, that 

HEALTH 
is generally found in conjunction with 
strength (we except the so-called strength 
of constitution, a phenomenon of which 
when found, as it frequently is, in persons | 
of the least perfect health, we can here | 
offer no explanation), and that strength is! 
without doubt increased by muscular ex- 
ertion. The connection between life and 
health is too patent to be insisted on. For 
some other purpose, then, is the leaping-| 
pole necessary than that of avoiding the | 
necessity and delay cf clambering over or 
unlocking gates; it is necessary—we speak | 
generally—for our strength, the prolonga- | 
tion of our health, our existence, Life and | 
health walk hand in hand; health is noth- 
ing but integrity of life; disease is nothing | 
but an offense and abbreviation of it. Gym- | 
* mastic exercise will not under all circum- | 
stances be successful, but, cateris paribus, 
it will be in creating fine men, By which | 
expression is not to be understood plump | 
or iat men, for that fatness is the result | 
rather of ease than of labor may be gath- 
ered from a visit to the cattle show. hea- | 
genes, the Thasian, is renorted by Athe- 
nus to have eaten a whole ox in two days, | 
a praise which is also attributed to Milo of | 
Crotona. These men were both protagon- | 
ists in the gymnasium; but we have no au- | 
thority for supposing, as we might suppose, | 
considering the amount of their food. that 


| 








ment, which is, in fact, a sine qua non in| are to be found in the Fourth Ward, at No. 


gymnastic education in the pupil’s daily | 82 Vandewater street. Even there, how- 


| programme, must lead us to answer the | ever, the scholars are well behaved, and 


question in the negative. Mr. Maclaren, an| making good headway in their studies. 
authority under whose able guidance the | Once in a while a party of bad boys will 
University of Oxford is steadily improving | enter the evening school for a lark, and 
in physical culture, was, and we hope still; with comical gravity will register their 
continues to be, a great friend to the trape- | Bames—one as “ Henry Clay,” another as 
zium, and took it- under his especial super- | “‘ Gcorge Washington,” or ‘‘ Lafayette,” or 
intendence. Exercise, whether paoding or | ** Jefferson.” They will then make them- 
not pleasing, is equally advan . The! selves as disagreeable as possibie, by rat- 
same degree of perspiration, the same mus- | tling slates, or throwing beans, and after 
cular action is roasoed, the same results| one night's frolic disappear. 

of sound repose, strength and health neces-| The Arening High School, affording as 
sarily follow. That exercise should be | it does a high grade of education, is the 
pleasing to be attractive, is a different prop- | most interesting ofall the night schools t 
osition; no man wou.d go to the treadmill | the visitor, Our citizens generally would 
voluntarily from love of the machine, and be surprised to see the character of the 
very few, it may be, to the trapezium. But|work progressing there. This school is 
attraction in the least pleasing of exercises entering upon its eighth year of existence, 
can always’ be~produced by competition; | and is gradually growing in its rate of ex- 
But in the case of a flat race of a mile and/cellence. There are twelve hundred stu- 
a half, the runner would surely find the ex- | dents gathered nightly, and when there is a 
ercise dull, monotonous and unpleasant to | regular attendance of this number, for the 
the last degree, unless an extraneous pleas- | season of one hundred and twenty nights— 
ure were induced by competition. The | of men averaging the age of twenty years, 
knowledge of this fact, and the social in-| who, after a full day's labor, find it to their 





stinct of mankind, has led to the formation 


| of clubs and socicties and the establishment 


of prizes for the successful competitor. 
Perhaps not the least advantage which is 

derived from muscular, active exercise, as 

opposed to passive exercise—by which we 


' advantage to work in this school—any com- 
‘ment upon its usefulness is unnecessary. 
| The students there are not boys, but men, 
who come each day from the struggle of 
business-life to perfect themselves in the 
| higher branches of learning, that they may 


refer to a ride in a carriage, or a sail in a| become skilled workmen, competent clerks 
vessel, in which latter case the abdominal | and accountants, fill positions in any of 


muscles are the only ones actively exer- 
cised—is 

CLEANLINESS. 
We mention this, as it has been little in- 
sisted on by the advocates of gymnastic 
training. t belongs rather, perhaps, to a 


tics; but the two are at the present day, as 
we have said, happily incorporated. A mi- 
croscope will show the millions of drains 
with which the skin is perforated, for the 
sake of voiding effete! matter, This effete 
matter can only be thrown off by perspira- 
tion, geotieced by exercise. If it is not 


| thrown off it is absorbed into the system, 


and diseases, particularly consumption, and 
premature death, are the result. The re- 
sult is produced by the canals of the skin 
becoming clogged, which not only prevents 
the refuse matter from coming out, but also 
prevents oxygen, which is essential to life, 
from coming in. We do not breathe with 
the lungs only, consuming carbon and other 
matter, and renewing the blood with oxy- 
gen as it passes through them; the skin 
also is a respiratory organ. Some animals 
have no lungs, and breathe entirely with 


the industries, and adorn any vocation. All 
| branches of business are represented in this 
| school, and the course of study has Deen so 
|formed as to cover every requirement. 
Architectural drawing is taught, and the 
| specimens shown in this artare remarkably 


| treative on medicinal than athletic gymnas- | fine. The class in free-hand drawing is 


very large, and is one of great interest, 
| as it trains mechanics and designers. There 
| are classes in phonograph, in the higher 
mathematics, grammar and English litera- 
‘ture, all very promising. Particular care 
is given to the languages, of which Latin, 
| German, French and Spanish are taught. 
| There are two masters in each of these 
languages employed every night, and the 
class-rooms where they are taught are very 
| full. One young man who is employed in 
the Emigration Office at Castle Garden, 
was enabled to earn an increase of $500 
| per annum to his ordinary salary, from his 
knowledge of German obtained from the 
| study of that language at the Evening High 
School last winter. Among the pupils at 
this school is a man seventy-two years of 
; age, and one fifty-eight years old attends 
| with three sons, all grown men. The 


the skin; others with a portion of the skin| classes in book-keeping and banking are 
modified into gills, or rudimentary lungs, | very large, many of the scholars being 


fear with which they were formerly regard- 
ed. The building has cost, unfurnished, 
the whole sum provided for its constrne- 
tion, or $125,000, the original allowance of 
| $75,000 having been increased in the sum 
on $50,000 by an act passed last year. The 
structure is not only well planned and sub- 
stintially constructed, but in the all import- 
ant point of ventilation, it is one of the best 
school edifices in the country. There is no 
building of its kind in the State, that we are 
aware of, which is heated both by direct 
and indirect radiators, and has the ventilat- 

ing shafts in connection therewith. In these 
| respects at least the new Free Academy is 
an advance in school architecture, and what 
greater claim te public approbation could a 
structure of its character possess? 
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WHY REMAIN DARK? 

Mr. Joseph Gill, of New Haven, has 
begun a series of thoughtful papers in the 
Connecticut School Journal on “ The Moral 
Side of Public School Life.” We copy 
some striking passages: 

We are all familiar with the style of 
household where the most desirable and 
best-furnished rooms are shut up from one 
year’s end to the ether, without the use or 
displacement of a single article of furniture 
or a single ornament, while the family life 
is wholly in the kitchen and scullery. We 
all know how the spiders and wasps hold 
undisputed possession of those best rooms, 
and how the mice will sometimes build 


parlor closet. 
In much the same manner a certain style 


and scullery, so to speak, of the mind’s 
life, and leaves the higher, holier faculties— 
the imagination, the affection and the re- 
ligious principle—darkened, silent and un- 
occupied. What wonder is it, then, if the 
wasps and vermin of evil thought and un- 
hallowed longing will enter and take pos- 
session! 

The standing objection to. the materialist 
system is, that it exercises only the lower 
group of mental faculties, leaving the higher 
faculties entirely undeveloped and almost 
unawakened. 

There are certain fundamental principles 
of genuine character, which are the same 
to-day as a thousand years ago, aud which 
will continue the same as long as time and 


cation or discipline can ignere or neglect 
these principles without injury to the char- 
acter of the individual and of the com- 
munity of which he is a part. 

It is perhaps singular that in this age of 





nests in the unused china and silver in the | 


of teaching works entirely in the kitchen | 


humanity shall last; and no system of edu- | 


In animals of a higher grade, though the | clerks down-town, who could not manage 
lungs are the instruments principally devo- | their books without this night study. 
ted io this function, the skin retains it still| | There is a self-reliance gained by men at | Of ; ) D 
to such an extent that to interfere with its the High School, in acquiring knowledge, | 0f barbarism I call it—to consider money 
pores is highly dangerous; but to arrest | end brushing up what they have been once | questions when educational interests are at 
their operation, fatal. H before, which they do not get elsewhere. ; Stake, A remnant of barbarism, to caleu- 
THE BREATHING OF THE SKIN | The thorough insight now by study in | late — ce ge morte Boag 7 
may be easily proved by the simple experi- Yes of maturity, ensures a position in life | Coming yee “oy - sated, ‘a 
ment of placing the hand in a basin of cold | ‘hat cannot be filled by men superficially | — o> are a a] ~ rand *“" < 
water, when it will soon be covered by mi-| educated. Principals in all kinds of busi- | 4nother remnant Closely related to it, the 
r ness can readily distinguish their employes | POY remuneration of teachers, for the 


intellectual development such a remnant 
of barbarism should be found—for a remnant 








nute bubbles of carbonic acid. But a more | 
complete and scientific proof is afiorded by 
inserting it in a vessel of oxygen, when the 
gas will, after a short interval of time, be 
replaced by carbonic acid, ‘‘ We all know,” 
says Dr. Brereton, ‘from daily experience, 
the intimate sympathy which exists be- 
tween the skin and lungs, and when we are 
walking fast, how much more easily we get 
along alter having broken out into a perspi- 
ratien; if we are riding, our horse freshens 
up under the same condition.” In these 
homely words he is indirectly proving the 
chief sanitary characteristic of medicinal 
gymnastics. We have most of us heard of 
the story of the unfortunate child who, to 


add solemnity and symbolic happiness to| The Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat of Jan. 
Pope of | 21 says: The new Free Academy building is 


the inauguration of Leo X. as 
Rome, was gilded at Florence, to represent 
the Golden Age. The carevr of that child 
so conditioned was brilliant, but brief. It 
of course died in a few hours. One of the 
reasons of the greater danger of extensive 
burns or scalds, compared with others, 
smaller though deeper, is the fact that the 
former exclude a greater surface of skin 
from the oxygen of the air. Mr. Fourcault, 
a distinguished French physiologist, whose 
admiration of science appears to have led 


who are soundly educated, those who have 

asmattering of business knowledge, and 

those who pass along with their sheer brass 

to bridge over their defective educations. 
| After carefully inspecting the different de 
| partments of the Evening High School, 

there 1s but one regret, viz., that there is 
| no such institurion for females. 


| - ~~ 
|; A GREAT WORK FINISHED IN 
| ROCHESTER. 


} 
COMPLETION OF THE NEW FREE ACADEMY 
| BUILDING. 


| substantially completed. Nothing remains 
! to be done save to put the radiators in place, 
|a work which is now in progress. The 
| building is all that could be asked; it is not 
| only handsome and substantial in an archi- 


| tectural point of view, but admirably adapt- 


ed for the various uses which such a struc- 
; ture should serve, It isin the French gothic 
| style, with pavilions oa either side termi- 


‘him to care little for the infliction of tor- 





the most responsible task in the workshop 
of the nineteenth century. It isa remnant 
of those ages when light esteem and little 





which could not be handled, measurea or 
' weighed. And it will only disappear when 
| the age recognizes that among the most 
tangible matters in the world, is what 
| teaching makes or does not make of 
generation: We shall make all these ad- 
; Yances by-and-by. 





<e> 


| GEOMETRY AND LATIN IN NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 





| The Pennsylvania Normal Monthly says: 
| ‘The action of the Normal School Board 
| of Pennsylvania in striking out all of Solid 
| Geometry from the Normal School course, 
| Was as unwise as the addition of six months 
in drawing was wise. It is to be regretted 
for several reasons. To omit this branch 
lowers the standard of scholarship, which 


principal things against which these schools 


most important, the most laborious, and | 


money was commanded by those things | 


was not any too high before. One of the | 


they were unusually distinguished for en- 
bonpoint, 

Since the days of the Roman Therme, | 
our idea of gymnastic exercises has been | 
greatly limited. Neither the swing nor the | 
see-saw is admitted under the modern cate- 
gory; and the hoop and ball, the favorite | 
athletic games of imperial Rome, are con- 
fined to the nursery or the preparatory es- 
tablishment. Rope-dancing is now ban- 
ished to the stage; and a Commission of | 
Lunacy would certainly be issued, at the! 
promotion of interested friends and rela- 
tions, against any one who should propose 
to restore the Acrochirismus or the Sciama- | 
chia. The tendency of the Roman school | 


| ture on other animals than himself, sacri-| nating in turrets, It has a French roof, 


ficed a great number of guinea-pigs, rabbits 
and cats, by varnishing over the whole of 
their skin, contemplating with satisfaction 
the invariable result—death—as a demon- 
strative proof that the skin breathes. 


aT i - 

EVENING SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK. 
There are in this city thirty evening 

schools, besides the High School, scaitered 

among the different wards. Fifteen are for 


males, twelve for females; there are four 


of these for colored children, An entirely 


| and its appearance is greatly improved by 
the trimmings and window caps, which are 
| of Ohio and Gainsville stone. Itstandsina 
lot which has a front of 99 ft., and is 165 ft. 
in depth, having been enlarged from the 
| old lot by an addition of 33 feet frontage, 
| purchased of D. D.T. Moore. A fund of 
75,000 was provided for the construction 
of the building in 1871 by legislative en- 
actment, and a committee, composed of 


| 
| from the school board, were empowered to 


| proceed with the work. The second floor 
| has two large school-rooms, and will be the 


was to multiply their methods of exercise | different type of scholars, says one of the | male department of the academy. These 


inconveniently and unnecessarily; that of | 
the present day is rather to circumscribe 
them within too limited a compass, 11 has | 
been asserted, for instance, that exercise, 


worker on the treadmill derives no benefit | 
from his labors. It appears to us that this 
assertion is hasty and incorrect. We have | 
no experience ourselves as to the effect of 
treadmill exercise; but the brawny arms of | 
the village smith, whose muscles are poeti- | 
cally stated to stand out like iron bands, | 
would lead us to a different conclusion. It 
cannot be said that the blacksmith finds) 


daily papers, is seen in the evening school 
from the day school, There are no chil- 


to dren at the night schools who look as if 
confer benefit, must be pleasing; that the they were made to attend, and who would | jn ready to be put in place. 


have preferred, if possible, to play truant. 


The scholars seem bright and eager to 
learn, and evince, by their expressive coun- 
that they have sacrificed their! rooms, the same in size and location as 


tenances, 


| main apartments are, 30x67, and are con- 

| nected in front and rear with four recita- 
tion rooms, all 24 feet square. A large 
number of desks have already been brought 

They ave ofa 
new and superior pattern. 

| The femule department of the school is 

{on the third floor, which has one large 

| school room 61x67, and four recitation 


playspell for the sake of an education— | those previously described. 


that they have the true grit and determina- 
tion to be scholarly men and women. -It 
is not neeessary to have monitors to main- 


| ‘The fourth floor is occupied by a hall or 
| assembly-room 90x61. It takes up the whole 
, floor save a space in rear of it devoted to a 


pleasure in beating horse-shoes, but his mus- | tain order in the evening schools, as the pu-  dressing-room, and which is 24 feet in 


cular development is certainly improved by 
the process. Again, the exercise of 

THE TRAPEZIUM | 
is not strictly pleasurable, but is it, there- 
fore, the least useful of gymnastic exer: | 
«ises? The compulsory use of this insiru- ! 





pils are there but for one purpose; and 
time slips away too fast without wasting a 
moment. The schools begin promptly at 
seven, without any opening exercises, and 
are dismissed at nine. , The — set of 
boys that assemble in ‘the, evening schools 


| width and 48 feet in length. The hall will 
seat very nearly a thousand “4 The 
~ fault to be found with it is the stage, 
which is short and narrow. Since dramatic 
| Pepresentations have become common, peo- 
ple ave fast recovering from the childish 


| three members of the council and as many | 


are to guard is the superficiality of their 
graduates. Their reputation and that of the 
cause which they represent will depend, toa 
large extent, upon the thoroughness of the 
scholastic preparation of their students, 
Send out graduates with little culture and 
superficial scholarship, and no matter how 
skillfully they may teach the clements, they 
cannot take honorable rank in their profes- 
sion. Every graduate of a normal school 
should be thoroughly familiar with ordi- 
nary geometry. A knowledge of geometry 
is necessary even in teaching arithmetic. 
In the latter part of every written arith- 
metic is found a treatise on mensuration, 
in which the principles ef solid geometry 
are required. Suppose one of our graduates, 
in teaching that part of the arithmetic, is 
asked the reason for the rule. He will be 
forced, if honest, to admit his ignorance, 
and the pupil will go home and say he 
‘“‘stuck the schoolmaster in arithmetic.” 
Surely neither pupil nor parent will have 
a very high opinion of a ‘ normal school 
graduate.” Suppose the teacher is asked 
by some old farmer to ascertain the capa- 
city of a cistern, the number of square feet 
of Least required to line it, etc., and he 
is unable to do it; will the old farmer be 
very unreasonable in declaring the normal 
schocl a humbug? 

We write this entirely in the interest of 
the cause. In our own schvol the regula- 
tion will be ineffective. Every school must 
come up to the standard, but each can go 
as far above it as its students desire. Our 
pupils will demand the entire course, and 








| we shall not, therefore, omit solid geometry 
| except at the request of individual stu- 
| dents, and these requests will be few and 
| far between. We have no idea that the 
regulation will be permanent. A similar 
| change was made once before, but the 
sch naturally gravitated back into the 
| entire course, as I have no doubt they will 
again. 
LATIN T§ NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

At the same meeting, a motion was made 
to adda year’s Latin to the elementary 
|course. That this motion was not carried 
does not prove it to have been unwise, 
Indeed, such an addition would have been 
most valuable, and this was universally 
admitted. The only ouestion was that of 
| time; it was thought it could not be done 
| without lengthening the period for the 
;completion of the course, which we were 
not prepared to do. This addition is, how- 
ever, one of the steps of the future. There 
is a growing feeling of its necessity. The 
value of a knowledge of the elements of 
Latin in order to understand English is so 
generally appreciated that, as soon as the 
way can be clearly seen, it will be added. 
In several of the schools, though not re- 
quired by law, the majority of the members 
of the elementary course have from one to 
two years in Latin, and some a year in 
Greek. Personal influence in this direc- 
tion will make the study so generally ap- 


preciated that the students themselves will 
demand it. 
ad Ca 

A ROW. 


ALL ABOUT THE COMING COLLEGE REGATTA, 

It is thought in Boston that neither Har- 
vard, Bowdoin or Amherst will be repre- 
| sented in the College regatta of next season 
at Saratoga. The selection of Saratoga is 
not so unpopular among the mass of stu- 
dents at Harvard, but the rowing men are 
| considered to be universally opposed to the 
selection, though they have not yet given 
any public expression. Amherst held « 
| meeting on Saturday afternoon, and re- 
; solved to send no crew. The action of 
their representatives at Hartford was heart- 
jily indorsed. The crews, however, will 
| train, and the annual regatta of the college 
will be held next summer. Prof. Hitch- 
| cock, of the class of ’49, addressed the stu- 
|dents at their meeting, and in behalf of 
the Alumni and the Faculty approved 
their action. 

The Amherst College Boating Associa- 
tion, at a meeting on the 24th inst., unani- 
mously resolved that the holding of the 
| regatta at Saratoga would be hostile to 
| the welfare of the rowing assvciations of 
colleges in general, and of Amherst in 
particular, and that Amherst will not row 
in Saratoga water. Arrangements were 
made for a class regatta on the Connecti- 
cut, at Hatfield, during Commencement 
| week. 
| Nor is this all of the ‘‘row”—for we 
find in the daily papers the following dis- 
patch from Saratega, under date of Janu- 
ary 26: 

“In reply to a letter from Amherst Col- 
lege, the President of the Y. M. C. Asso- 
| ciation of this village has written a letter 
stating that the regatta of last fall was con- 
ducted without pool-selling, and giving it 


* as his opinion, that while private betting 


cannot be prevented, pool-selling will not 
be countenanced at the College Regatta. 
He says, furthermore, that John Morrissey 
has no connection, directly or indirictly, 
| with the Saratoga Rowing Association, and 
jhas no disposition to interfere with or en- 
gage in the College Regatta.” 
Nevertheless, the Yale crew is making 

;ready. Its ‘‘ make-up” for the race at Sar- 
atoga, just now, is as follows: Cook and 
Fowler of °76, academic department, and 
Kennedy, Brownell, Wood and Nixon, of 
the Sheffield scientific school. Of these, 
Cook, Fowler and Kennedy were on last 
year’s university, and Brownell and Wood 
on the freshman crew. The boys have be- 
| gun practice in the gymnasium, 
| 


| - or 


| NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
The Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association ad- 
| journed at Elmira, in August last, to meet 
in Washington city; the adjourned meeting 
| will accordingly be held in that city on the 
29th and 30th of the present month, when 
| President Andrew D. White, of Cornell 
University, will deliver an address on ‘* The 
| True Policy of National and State Dealings 
| with Advanced Education.” President 
| White’s known eXperience and learning, 
|and his broad abilities as an administrator 
jin educational affairs, will give his words 
| great weight, and cause him to be heard 
|; With earnest interest and attention. A 
leading object of this meeting will be the 
‘consideration of the best means for the 
representation in the Centennial Expositior: 
| in 1876, of the great suoject of Educational 
; progress, In this connection, says the 
Commercial Advertiser, the flattering testi- 
monial of Professor Goldwin Smith, in a 
| speech deliveted in Manchester, England, 
| last evening, is grateful to a people with 
| whom Professor Smith had thoroughly ac- 
|quainted himself by an experience of 
| several years in their midst. That he 
commends the common school system of 
| the United States, and defends a leading 
| popular American University from the 
| charge of irreligion, are evidences that our 
‘national system of education is held to be 
of importance abroad as well as at home. 
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d [The toltowing beautiful lines were written by 
Miss Grace 8 pad were pub- 
lished in last week's Ledger. ss Perkins is 
daughter of the Hon, H. B. Perkins, the well-known 
school inspector:} 
THE CHILD AND THE DOV8. 

Amid the ruins of Carthage 

A weary dove wandered for rest, 
And the golden rays of the sun above 

Fell glittering on her breast. 


A little child there wandered, too— 
A child from heaven, fair— 

And the golden rays of the sun above 
Fell glittering on her hair. 


In climbing o'er rocks and ruins 
She met the weary dove, 

And the golden rays of the glittering sun 
Fell on them from above. 


“What seek you, weary dove?" she asked. 
* A home in heaven,” the dove replied. 
“ Then come with me—I seek that, too— 
O, come! O, come!” agaia she cried. 


Together they traveled the road to heaven, 
Tae weary dove and the child; 
And when their pilgrimage was done, 
God looked on them and smiled. 
GRACIE. 
- =e 
AN OLD STATE AND A NEW ONE. 
THE ‘*OLD DOMINION” AND “* BLOODY KAN- 

SAS"—AN EDUCATIONAL COMPARISON, 

We have reccived during the past week 
two remarkable official documents—the 
“* Virginia Scheol Report” for 1873, and 
the ‘Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
Department of Public Instruction of the 
State of Kansas,” forthe same year. When 
it is remembered that the former of these 
States has had a growth of three centuries, 
and that the latter was born not quite 
twenty-five years ago, the differences be- 
tween the two appear singularly striking. 
This. difference lies in the conditions of 
society in either. Virginia, before the war, 
and long afterward, paid but little atten- 
tion to popular education. Kansas, as soon 
as she emerged from the border warfare in 
the midst of which she was born as a State 
turned her attention to her schools, her 
people rightly considering that popular 
education was to be the foundation-stone 
of her future prosperity. Still, eld Vir- 
ginia is doing nobly now, and is making 
ample amends, according to her oppor- 
tunities, for lost time. 

Below we give some of the suggestive 
statistics which we have gleaned from the 
two Reports named: 

VIRGINIA, 

The school enrollment of this State in 
1873 was 160,859, against 166,337 the year 
before—a difference of 5,518. Supt. Ruffner 
says: ‘‘Iam not sure that I can give the 
proper reason for this. Apart from the 
occasional hindrances, such as bad weather 
and roads, contagious and epidemic dis- 
eases, poverty and such like, of all which 
there was unusual complaint, there are two 
very different sets of causes which might 
have been expected to affect the attendance, 
without any loss of educational zeal. Im- 
proved teaching, regulations end discipline 
tend to reduce the schools to such pupils as 
attend with tolerable regularity, and apply 
their minds to their studies—and this is the 
only class that need go te school. Sharply 
graded city organizations will lose such 
pupils as cannot or will not keep step. 
Special schools will be provided for pupils 
whe cannot bear the regular service. : 

But there is another set of reasons which 
must be mentioned. Bad teaching and bad 
management constitute a far more common 
cause of decline in numbers. No intelli- 
gent parent will damage his child by con- 
tinuing to send it to a teacher who has on 
trial been found to be incempetent. I can- 
not say to what extent these remarks repre- 
sent the facts concerning our schools. But 
wherever school officers committed the 
error of unduly multiplying schools, and 
thus rendering it necessary to employ 
**cheap” teachers, there is no need tu go 
beyond this fact in search of a reascn for 
a decline of numbers. And the more 
promptly our intelligent people manifest 
their disapprobation of poor schools, the 
sooner can we bring our school system up 
to.a high degree of efliciency. , 

The average monthly pay of teachers in- 
creased from $29 86 per month in 1872, to 
$32 in 1873. In the long run the rate of 
pay will determine the quality of the teach- 
ing. 

The number of school-houses built dur- 
ing the year, and the large increase in the 
aggregate value of school property, evince 
the purpose of the people to build up the 
public system solidly and permanently. 

The tavorable advance in public senti- 
ment has continued, as is unequivocally 


shown by the. testimonies of county super- | 


intendents on pages 31-33. The evidences 
of this, however, are patent to eyery ob- 
serving eye. The platforms of both politi- 
cal ies, and the political speeches made 
dw the canvass, would have placed the 
fact beyond a doubt, if there had been no 
other evidence. 

The Superintendent adds: 

The splendid school system that is in full 
operation iv Richmend has been so f 
quently described and commended, that 1 
shall only report its continued expansion 
and improvement.*’ There is a feature in 


Le 
the Richmond system which I regard as the | labor of committing to mewory would be jprove fatal to ayy sutsentlah 


re- | 


' 
| very fountain of its excellence, namely, the 
| Saturday Teachers’ Meetings. These meet- 
ings were commenced by Superintendent 
Binford during his first year (1871), and 
they have been continued with great regu- 
| larity for three years. For the first two 
years the labor of conducting the meetings 
was performed almost exclusively by the 
Superintendent, aided by occasional visit- 
|ors. Im the third year he divided, out the 
work among his nine male principals, as- 
| signing to them, in pairs, special objects of 
| a purely practical characier, such as meth- 
| ods of teaching orthography, reading, pho- 
netics, penmanship, geography with map- 
drawing, arithmetic, grammar, composi- 
| tion, object teaching and history, with a 
| special committee on music. Besides his 
regular school duties, each principal is ex- 
pected to study carefully, with all the best 
lights, the particular subject assigned to 
| him; to make experiments, and to give the 
teachers the benefit of his work. 

Nine-tenths of the teachers in Virginia, 
however, are yet far below what they ought 
}to be, and must become. In Richmond, 
Petersburg, Lynchburg, Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth and a few other places, some really 
fine teachers may be found. Now and then, 
' too, over the State, sometimes in the smaller 
places, one meets a true, well-furnished 
teacher, who knows his subjects thor- 
oughly, and has good methods of instruc- 
tion and discipline. The good effects of 
;such teaching appear to the experienced 
eye ac a glance on entering a school-room. 
But most frequently (says Mr. Ruffner) the 
sad spectacle of mistule and superticial 
| teaching meets the eye; and, what is worst 
of all, the teacher’s poor performance is 
often satisfactory to him or herself, to the 
School Board and to the community. A 
slow improvement will go on, even with 
the present means; but itis highly impor- 
tant for the Board of Education to have au- 
thority to use a portion of the school funds 
for the systematic training of teachers. 

KANSAS. 

In Kansas there are 121,690 children in 
the public schools; the school appropria- 
tions last year were $1,657,318; the num- 
ber of school houses is 3,133; and the num- 
ber of teachers is 4,023—of them 2,143 are 
Women. State Superintendent McCarty 
Says: 

“Tf for a moment we glance at the edu- 
cational needs of our own State, as well as 
the universal testimony from other States, 
we can but observe that our normal schools, 
notwithstanding the great good they have 
done and are doing, are wholly insufficient 

, to supply the pressing demands of our com- 
mon schools for trained teachers.” 

Nor is the superintendent pleased with 
the teachers of the State—for it appears 
that although the appropriations are liberal 
and the schools numerous in proportion to 

| the population, the standard is not so high 
las the zealous superintendent thinks it 
ought to be. He says: 
“Information at hand warrants the state- 
ment that not more than one in four of the 
teachers of the common schools of the 
| State of Kansas is fitted for ihe place he 
loecupies in respect to ‘scholarship, 
methods, principles of teaching, general in- 
telligence, ability to organize and govern a 
school, breadth, symmetry and poise of 
character. The gradations of incompe- 
tency and unfitness reach from the barely 
| passable to the lack of every clement of fit- 
ness for the work of instruction, Under 
such influence sit nearly 90,000 of the chil- 
dren of the people of the State, from day 
| to day, and year to year—the days of child- 
hood hurrying by, the years of toil and 
duty coming on, the world full of inspiring 
| truths and useful knowledge, eager minds 
and loving hearts waiting to be satistied, 
and— waiting in vain.” 
From statistics it is shown that one-third 
| of the teachers of Kansas retire from the 
profession each year; consequently 1,500 
new recruits. must necessarily enter our 
schools each year, to supply their places. 
These, with few exceptions, have received 
no preparation for their work. Under these 
teachers sit nearly 40,000 children, and the 
| State is paying these same teachers over 
$230,000 in salaries. Nor is this all. It is 
a fact that of the teachers in Kansas, only 
a little over 1,300 are deemed worthy of 
| the first-grade certificate. To those who 
| know that the second grade denotes quali- 
fications barely passable, and the third 
grade cenotes no “particular qualifica 
tions,” and that of the 4,500 Kansas teach- 
ers, 2,000 are now holding the second- 
grade certificates, and 1,200 the third grade, 
comment seems unnecessary.” 
Nevertheless, with all its drawbacks, 
Kansas is doing a noble work for education 
—and Virginia, though she has begun at a 

late day, is also doing well. The facts are 
| not so good as they might be, but they will 
| answer. 
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| JOHN BRIGHT ON SPEAKING. 





HE NEVER WRITES OR MEMORIZES 11S 
SPEECIIBS. 

| A student in a Nonconformist College 
| having sent a letter to John Bright, asking 
| his opinion on the art of public speaking 
land on reading sermons, he returned the 
| following reply: . 

| Dear Sir—Your “letter, written in May 
last, only met my eye a few days ago; it 
{has been at the Reform Club, and was not 
forwarded to.me till quite yecently. You 
|msk me two questions, to one of which I can 

ve a ready answer. T have never heer 

the habit of writing out My speeches, cer 
painly not for more Sah thirty years «past. 
The labor of writing is bad enopgh, aud the 


intolerable, and speeches read to a meeting 
are not likely to be received with much 
favor. Itis enough to think over what is 


to be said, and to form an outline in a few | 


brief notes. Bui, first of all, a real knowl- 
edge of the subject to be spoken of is re- 


quired; with that, practice should make | 
As to what is best for the | 


ae easy. 
pulpit, 1 may not venture to say much. It 
weuld seem that rules applicable to other 
speaking will be equally applicable to the 
pulpit. But ina pulpit a man is expected 
to speak for a given time on a great theme, 
and with less of exact material than is ob- 
tainable on other ions and on ordi 

subjects; and, further, a majority of preach- 
ers are not good speakers, and perhaps 
could not be made such. They have no 
natural gift for good speaking—they are not 
logical in mind, nor full of ideas, nor free 
of speech—and they have none of that nat- 
ural readiness which is essential toa power- 
ful and interesting speaker. It is possible, 
nay, perhaps very probable—that if reading 





sermons was abolished, while some sermons | 


would be better than they now are, the ma- 
jority of them would be simply chaos, and 
utterly unendurable to the most patient con- 
gregation. Given, a man with knowledge 
of his subject and a gift for public speak- 
ing, then | think reading a mischief; but 
given a man who knows little and who has 
no gift of speaking, then reading seems to 
be inevitable, becsuse speaking, as I deem 
it, is impossible. But it must be a terrible 
thing to have to read or speak a sermon 
every week on the same topic to the same 
people—terrible to the speaker and hardly 
less so to the hearers. Only men of great 
mind, great knowledge and great power 
can do this with success. I wonder that 
any man can do it; I often doubt if any 
man has ever done it. I forbear, therefore, 
from giving a em opinion on the point 
you submit to me. Where a man can speak, 
et him speak; it is, no doubt, mest effect- 
ive; but where a man cannot speak, he 
must read. Is not this the sum of the whole 
matter? 

I thank you for the good wishes expressed 
in your friendly letter. My health is greatly 
improved, and I hope to be able to give 
some time to the House of Commons during 
the coming session. 

I am truly yours, Joun Brent. 
-e- 


THE TEACHER OUT OF SCHOOL, 
A Canadian educational journal — the 


Ontario Teacher—discusses this question in | 


a sensible way. It says: 

There is a work out of the school-room 
that is absolutely binding on the teacher. 
Some readers, unfamiliar with practical 
school work, may wonder at the statement. 
Let us notice, then, one error in popular 
judgment of school work and workers. 

The teacher is often regarded in the com- 
munity as one who has a comparatively 
easy time. Laboring men and tradesmen 
are often heard to remark, ‘** You work six 


hours a day, while we work from ten to! 


fourteen. 
will prove a very unlucky man if he works 
bit six hours. This popular ard erroneous | 
estimate of the teacher arises from a failure 
to appreciate its true character, and the 
consequence is that the salary is grudgingly 
given, when, if the teacher does his whole 
duty, you may be sure that it is well earned. | 


}is sailing without a radder. We arse left 
the sport of circumstances which we, on 
the contrary, ought to control. It may be 
objected that the teacher, on leaving the 
school, should feel relieved from constraint. 
| Certainly, there should be relief, but in 
what does tftue’ relief consist? Not surely 
in mere idleness, or in doing a little some- 
| thing a-hap-hazard. What the teacher re 
quires is a change and variety of occupa 
tion. Systematic effort does not imply that 
it is irksome. Quite the contrary. Our 
highest pleasure comes of a sense of prog 
| ress and accomplishment. This we can- 
not have without a fixed purpose intelli- 
gently and persistently followed. Where 
there is no plan, little or nothing is done, 
and there we are doomed to a troubling 
sense of disappointment. If absolute rest 
is what the teacher needs, let that be a 
| part of the plan. This, however, if the 
teacher enjoys good health, should be con 
fined to the hours of sleep, and it is the 
| oceupation of the waking hours that we 
now discuss. 

The first thing that has to be attended 
to, of course, is exercise. The intimate 
connection between physical and mental 
vigor is too well recognized to need discus 
sion. The teacher needs and must have 
}two things, fresh air and quickening of 
| the blood. These should be habitually 
sought under the open sky. In our best 
ventiated school-ooms, the air, especially 
if it is heated, becomes dead. Mere loiter 
ing in the open air, while better than 
nothing, will not answer the purpese. If 
fyou walk, the pace should be brisk and 
smart. Moping is generally a habit. A litile 
practice will enable any teacher who is fit 
to eater a school-room at all, to walk a few 

niles in such a way as to send the blood 
swiftly through the entire system. Such 
exercise forces the air throughout the lungs, 
and is every way -beneticial, Walking, 

while it will be hardly enough for some, 

| will for the majority afford sufticient exer 
cise. While the muscles should always 
be kept in a sound condition, it is not 
, mecessary to people of sedentary pursuits 
| that they should be in a high state of de 
velopment. If too much blood is used for 
| aninsal functions, not enough will be deter 
mived to the brain. 

Suppose the mind in a fit condition for 
work, what next? Here, again, we must 
reassert our first principle. In whatever 
you attempt, be systematic. As to any 
definite plan, it would be useless for me or 
for any one to prescribe. Circumsiances 
should affect, not our plan, but the forming 
{of it. Taste should be consulted, though 

not followed in a narrow or servile manner 
| The particular manner of one’s school 

work must aso determine his home-work 
‘for a part of the time. As a matter of 
course, the teacher should have a broad 
and thorough knowledge of the subjects 
he is teaching. This will make, in some 
cases, a large demand on his time. Any 
| teacher, however, especially if he has been 
long engaged in the work, will find some 
time for a more general improvement. In 
| dividual taste or aptitude may fairly lead 
us toa more extended labor in one direc 
tion, yet there must be sufficient variety 





You are a lucky man.” No, he | to prevent narrow-mindedness. 


<e- 
York Commervia! 
SCHOOL 


[From the Neu (drertis 
PUBLIC CONTROVERSIES. 

There is a lack of dignity in the unceas 
ing controversies which take place in the 


The work in the school-room consists both | Board of Education and newspapers regard- 
in ae So <> in drawing! ing the subjects that cause contention in 
Gut the faculties of pupils. No matter how i j 

| the reme > 4, 
well stocked one may be at the outset, there | he management of public school It 
must be a constant filling up, not merely of | would he supposed that we have a suf 


facts learned, but of mental energy and en-! 
terprise. As we have shown formerly, the | 
teacher should have a growing mind, and | 
ane furnished with a cultivated taste. Of | 
him who aims at anything short of this, the | 
popular opinion is quite mght, If, however, | 
the teacher has any right appreciation of | 
his calling, and he is tar more likely to 
have it than those by whom he is employ- 
ed, he will regard what is done in the 
school-room as only a part of his legitimate 
work, ' 

ight instruction is not something to be | 
measured out as men do their grain from a 
certain fixed quantity previously provided 
It should have no smell of age; it should 
be taken, like the brimming cup from the! 
river, from a stream that lives and moves, 
and so must be forever fed. This means 
work. If I were to choose a teacher, a 
habit of industry would be a prime and es- 
sential qualification. Teachers, then, have | 
a work to do out of the school-room. How | 
fan it be best done 

A preliminary point, and one of the| 
highest importance, is that the teacher be 
systematic. Of those who fail to extract | 
the utmost from precious time, the great) 
majority fail at just this point, It has| 
been said that “*One needs to go through 
college to learn the value of five minutes,” 
and there is a deal of truth in it. Any one 
day’s work in our higher institutions of | 
learning would, considered apart, be no- 
thing formidable; but day after day brings 
the same inexorable demands. 


This con-| 


ficiently intelligent community, from which 
competent Commissioners might be selected 
who could decide upon the most excellent 
course to be pursued in all departments of 
school government, from the religious doc 

trine to be promulgated, to the proper kind 
of punishment to administer, and that the 
questions might be set at reat which cause 
such an odium of mabecility to fall upon the 
school system of New York. The subjects 
which have been so long agitated are vital 


| ones, as are all questions which uny way 


bear upon the “ bending of the twig,” and 
measures should be taken to decide them 
wisely and satisfactorily, that our children 
may not suffer from any want of vigor in 
the administration which molds their fu 
wre, or from the dodging of the facts which 
prove the need of reform in school build 
ings. This city is abundantly able to afford 
fine school houses, in healthy localities, and 
to construct them so that there 18 no possible 
occasion for the present condemnation 
which arises from their defective ventila 
tion, There are certainly right-minded 
men capable of deciding if the school chil 
dren shall be flogged or ruled by moral 
suasion. The spirit of this Republic should 
surely direct that, in the matter of religious 
(utaing. freedom and liberality should be 
youchsafed to the representatives of every 


| family. 


It has been proposed that the public 
proj I 


stantly recurring work, continued for} schools be maintaioed by private subserip 


months and years, if properly attended 
to, disciplines to systematic industry. Tbe 
Freshman, hurried and* pushed, eagerly 





tion and not by taxation—that their gov 
ernment be entirely separated from political 
centrol—that representative men take hoid 


snatching ten minutes twice a day to run’ of this important matter and overhaul the 


to the post office, often learns for the first | 
time how much his time is worth and of} wretched!y-ventilated school houses—that 
| we have Protestant free schools and Cath 


how much he is capable. 

But the greater number of our teachers 
have not, of course, enjoyed these- advan- 
tages. Some have so much native energy 
and sense of order that, for this end, they 


dg not need them. To the ordinary mind, } 


jhowever, this caution will be timely. The 


danger is that the teacher on leaving the 
school-room will have n0 This will 
progress, It 


present school system, as well as the 


wlic free schools, or that the measure of 
! jnstruction given ineteligion be without of 
| fence to any denomination, The only pos 
itive introduction of religion into the 
|schools is in the opening exercises of the 
\} day when a chapter from the Bible is read, 
jmnd the Lord's prayer repeaicd. One 
woul) oot imagine that there was any 
weighty denominational, influence exerted 


' Livingstone, 


-—-— 


by these services; however, the general re- 
ligious influence which should stoutly pre- 
vail in the school ought to be in accordance 
with the belief in which parents desire their 
children trained, and therefore the neces- 
sity of both Catholic and Protestant schools. 

it will be found that the majority of male 
principals in the schools are in favor of edr- 
poreal punishment. Most of them state 
that they would find themselves not con- 
pelled to use the rod, if they were allowed 
the prerogative, that they might threaten 
its sting in incorrigible cases. There is no 
doubt that the greatest necessity for reform 
in our public schools is in the means for 
their proper ventilation. Each school- 
house might better be torn down and re- 
built than that the present imperfect man- 
ner of providing the rooms with fresh air 
should be suffered. The primary depart- 
ments, where the classrooms are often 
overcrowded, and the little ones are either 
yawning from the poisonous atmosphere, or 
are coughing from the draught of air from 
windows opened on their backs, feel the 
evils of the bad ventilation most. Any- 
way let us have prompt and satisfactory 
settiement of the disturbing school question. 
Let us have them wisely, liberally, and 
healthily adjusted at any sacrifice 

—e- 
THE EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT 
IN LONDON. 

The London Spectator of January 10 says, 

The ultra-Denominationalists and oppo- 
nents of educational expenditure in the 
London School Board are not beginning 
their campaign judiciously. In a diseus- 
sion at the mecting of the Board last 
Wednesday, Canon Gregory, the ecclesias- 
tical *“* Red” of the School Board, not only 
supported the monstrous proposal to give 
the St. Giles’s girls and infants an “ under 
ground” playground, to save the cost of 
land ‘in a dear quarter, but made it as ab- 
surd as passible by throwing in a sugges 
tion of his own ‘that a playground might 
be made for the boys on the roof of the 
building.” He said that ‘to spend thou- 
sands of their constitents’ money for a 
playground would be a great piece of 
waste.” Yet te teach the St. Giles’s chil- 
dren healthy play is probably the first step 
‘o teaching them anything better, Canon 
Gregory runs a good chance of making his 
cause utterly ridiculons, with his subterra- 
nean playground and his playeround in the 
ir. Why not also utilize the sides and 
was of the school buildings for the same 
purpose’ A judicious arrangement of fire 
escapes would provide a very active and 
amusing game for the children, who would 
in that way be enabled to pass easily from 
the playground in the air to the playground 
in the area. Ecclesiastics, when they deal 
with a financial policy, are too apt te imi- 
tate the actor who was so determined to 
be thorough in playing Othello, that he 
blacked himself all over, under his clothes 
as well as on the visible portions of his 
person, 

—@e- - 
ROMAN CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ENTERPRISE iN CALIFORNIA, 

The following appears in the San Fran- 
4 isc ” Bb 

The Catholics of this city have always 
been lacking in suitable provisions for the 
secular and religious training of their youth, 
In the early days the work was intrusted to 
the bands of the parish clergy, who, on ac- 
count of their arduous duties and the diff. 
culty of obtaining competent lay teachers, 
had to struggle avainst a great many diffi- 
culties. While affairs were in this condi- 
tion, there arrived bere a few men who 
had takea erdets in ‘the Catholic Church 
and who were known here by the’ title of 
Christian Brothers. They were the ad- 
vance guard of an order celebrated through- 
out the Catholic countries of Europe for 
its devotion to the education of young men, 
On their arrival they found that, with the 
exception of the Jesuit College on Market 
treet and St. Mary's College at Bernal 
Iivights, the only accommodation for pupils 
were the basements of the principel parish 
They at once assumed control 
of St. Mary's College, whch is now one of 
the most flourishing religious acedemies in 
the State 

They determined to attend to the educa- 
tion of all the Catholic male children in 
San Francisco, and with a view to that end 
a suitable piece of ground was pure hased 
on Filidy street, a few blocks from the new 
City Hall, and a substantial building has 
been erected upon it, It is to be called the 
Sacred Heart College, and will be conducted 
asa free grammar and high school for Ca- 
tholie boys. The entire cost of the ground, 
building and furniture will aggregate 
$100,000, 

The school will be opened in January 
and will have ample accommodations for 
1,500 pupils. Complete and costly appa- 
ratus has been procured for experiments 
in chemistry and natural philosophy. The 
school will be conducted by an efficient 
corps of professors, and no pains or ex- 
pense will be spared to insure the success 
of the enterprise. 


’ 
churches 
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DEATH OF DR. LIVINGSTONE. 

A cable telegram from London announces 
the death, in the interior of Africa, of Dr. 
whose name for many 
years, and recently in particular, has been 
so much before the public, It appears 
that he died of dysentery, somewhere near 
Lake Bembe, that his bady was enbalmed 
and is now on its way to Evgland by way 
of Zanzibar. These details are so precise 
as to leave little deubt as to the truth of the 
fact that’ Dr. Livingstone is no longer 
liv 1 
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JUST ADDED TO THE CITY LIST. 


New Books have We Bad at the Dee | 


om Seer is?, and can now be had at 


NEW GRADED READERS: |- 


4 New feries, fally and handseme’y illustrated, surpas- 
all others in Vapellence ot manufacture, gradation 
Sot dessocns. complete in 5 books, viz. : 


‘ Pages. Prices 
FIRST READER ----- 64 -- 250. 
SECOND READER..-- 124 -- 40¢. 
THIRD READER ---- 160 -. 50c. 
FOURTH READER...240 -- 70c. 
FIFTH READER...-. 336 --$1.20¢ 


ks should certainly be examined in all 
o3 a be ey { Readers is contemplated. 


SWINTON’S WORD BOOK OF SPELLING. Oral and 
Written. Designed to attain aragtical results in the ac- 
quisition of the ordinary English vocabulary, and ts 

an introduction to word analysis. By Pro’ 
Witt Swinton, A.M. 154 pages. Price, 2 cents. 


SWINTON'S WORD PRIMES, nal being the complet 
ng book of the “ Wo A beginners 
dook in Oral and Written Brolling” 9% pages. Price 20 c. 


! We shall be pleased to send a sample set of the Word- 
Book Series. comprising the “ Word Analysis,” “ Wore 
Book” and “ Word-Primer,” if desired for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of 50 cents. 


The newly revised 


SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS. 
SPENCERIAN TRACING BOOKS. 
SPENCERIAN SHORTER COURSE. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN TAYLOR & Co., 


138 & 140 Crand St., N.Y. 


A.8. BARNES & COMPANY, 


National Text-Book 
PUBLISHERS. 
Mil and 113 WILLIAM 8T., New York. ~ 
3 and 115 STATE 8T., Chicage. 
Bend for Educational Catalogue, 


SLOTE & JANES, 
Stationers, 


1m3 FULTON STREDT, 
Near William Street. 
A full stock of BLANK BOOKS on hand, ov} pode to or- 
@er to any pattern. A call is respec tfully solicited. 
HENRY L. SLOTE, JONATHAN JANES. 


»“* COLD PENS.” 


FOLEY'S CELEBRATED GOLD PENS 
AND PENCILS. 


' Mo, 2 Astor ease, New York. 
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TEACHER of 18 years’ experience, formerly Pro 

fessor of Physical Science in a Southern Col- 

lege, desires a position as Teacher of Science, Address 
Prisicipal of School No. 3, Elizabeth, N. J, 


ANY BOOK 


Advertised in the NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 
will be sent to any address, post paid, upon receipt 
of the advertised price, 

We will also furnish any book published, no matter 
where it ts advertised, at lowest publisher's prices, 
post paid. 

Address al? orders to 


N. Y. School Journal. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING 
IN THE 


SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


One time, 20 cta. per hne. 
Two times, !7 cta. per line each time. 
Five times or every 1} cta. per line each time. 
Thirteen times (3 months) 12 cts. per ine cach time. 
Twenty-six times (6 months). 10 cts. per line each tim 
Oue year, 8 cta per line each time. 
General [nformation (5th page) one time,40 cts. per lima, 
Two times and over, 35 cts. per line each time. 
Thirteen times (3 months) # cts. per line each time 
Twenty-six times (6 months), 25 cts, per line each time, 
Fifty-t wo times (1 year), 20 ota. per line. 

No cuts or lurge display type inserted in General la 
formation 

Advertisers are requested to send ip their orders ae 
early ae Wedacsday of each week, im order to secure 
their insertion. 

Address al) comm anications on business to the offige 
of the NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


23 Park Bow, New York. 





s. & Packard, at his Business Col 
eze, 8% Broodway, qualifies young men for first-class 
positions by imparting a sound business education. 
The rooms are the most elegant, spacious and airy of 
any apartments in the city, and ell the classes are une 
der the care of thorough teachers. Call and see for 
yourself or sevd for circular 


Professor A. H. F. Hain, 


Formerly of Queen's College, London, England, 
has the honor to inform Ladies and Gentlemen 
that he has jnst arrived from Washington, D. C., to 
give oaony | in the German, French and Spanish 
a new and easy method by which 
speak, read and write from the firet 


— references. Schools and Colleges at- 
‘Addres# Prof, Harn, 149 W, 12th Strect, 


MME. HAIN, 


just arrived from Europe, bege to inform famfies 
that she gives instruction in Vocal and Inetrument- 
a! Music at pupils’ residences, SrecianTY—be- 
faners children and people of neglected masical 
educat 


= a | 


Bee ew York School Fournal,| 


Office, ae Park Row. 


GEORGE E. sTOvT, -- 


NEW YORE, JAN, 31, 1874. 


Editor. 


708 UBSCRIBERS AND EX CHANGES. 

Hereafter we shall have no clubbing rates 
with other periodicals. 
> > 
SCIENTISTS AS PUBLIC INSTRUCT- 

ORS. 

Professor Richard A. Proctor, the new 
astronomer whose discoveries and whose 
theories have made him a prominent figure 
among the scientific investigators of thc 
time, has finished with great eclat a course 
of lectures in New York, and is closing the 
same course in Brooklyn. He hes drawn 
very large and attentive audiences in both 
cities, He has explained the wenders of 
the heavens to eager listeners, He has 
drawn largely upon the resources of the 
photographic art for the illustration of his 
discourses, He has won dollars as well as 
reputation, and he will unquestionably re- 
turn home laden with pleasant memories 
of his brief visit to America. Yet, while 
Mr. Proctor is entitled to the full credit of 
the good work he has done in popularizing 
science, and while no one will begrudge 
him the comfortable results of his business 
enterprise, it is but candid to say that he 
has not produced the lasting impression 
that was created in the minds of our people 
by the wonderful precision and unpreten- 
tious wealth of Professor Tyndall’s exposi- 
tions, or by the profound wisdom which | 
underlay all that was said by Louis Agassiz, 

or by the wrapt earnestness of Mitchell. 

Mr. Proctor is evidently an observer who 
believes in his own theories, and who at- 
tempts to make his facts agree with his 
theories; who can argue his case in 
the pages of a book with greater effect 
than through the use of the gift of 
speech ; whose mathematical investiga- 
tions and conclusions are reduced to au- 
thentical formule rather than expanded 
into great truths; and also, by attempting (as 
Tyndall, Agassiz and Mitchell never at- 
tempted) to tickle the fancy of his auditers 
and to soothe their national vanity, fails to 
win to himself a cordial recognition of his 
undoubted genius. We are moved to say 
these things, because, having sat through 
the whole of Mr. Proctor’s course, we 
could not but be struck by the infirmities of 
his style. We venture to say that a very con- 
siderable number of the readers who pored 
delighted over Mr, Proctor’s “‘Other Worlds 
than Ours,” and “The Sun, the Ruler,’ 

were disagreeably affected by the manifest 
difference between the author and the 
speaker. The natural donhommie of Mr. 
Proctor causes him to be—putting the case 
in plain English—flippant upon the ros 

trum, At his desk he is precise and philo- 
sophical. His books will live, but a good 
many intelligent people who listened to his 
lectures in New York and Brooklyn, will 
probably hereafter prefer to buy the vol- 
umes that issue from his pen, rather than 
invest in the ambiguous pleasure of paying 
to hear him lecture. 

In point of fact, the art of popularizing 
science is, and always has been, a rare 
one. Only a very few men in this country 
have ever mastered it. Of those who 
did so master it Agassiz was perhaps 
the most wonderful. He was at once 
so earnest, so conscientious and so digni- 
tied, and he gave his hearer such an indeli- 
ble impression of his latent power, that it 
was impossible to avoid following every 
word he spoke; while at the same time his 
style was light and cheerful, and his man- 
ner singularly magnetic. Agassiz had no 
time nor inclination for empty flatteries or 
buffoonery. It is the more sorrowful to 
think of his loss, when it is remembered 
that Nature does not possess mamy such 
eloquent prophets ashe. The scientist, as 
a public instructor, has a great work to per- 
form, in an active and inquiring age Nke 
this, when discovery and invention are re- 
vealing the secrets of the natural forces. It 
is just possible—we wish we could say it is 
probable— that some of our boasted systems 
of college culture may yet bring to the 
front some fitting successors to those who 
have passed away, leaving their work half 
done, 
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Tx Scuoo. TRACHERE Assootnor — 
Dr. J. G. Holland will deliever his new 
lecture, ‘The Elements of Personal 
Power,” before the: Behool Teachers’ As- 


sociation, ab a Hall, Twent 
third street Fourth avenue, Friday, 





Addrese 149 West 12th Street, New ¥ork City. 


|has had its meeting, its debates, and its 


{tion which go to the winning of success as 


“COLLEGE: ATHLETICS. 





The Convention of College Boat Clubs 


little differences, but it has finally been re- 
slved to row the annual college regatta 
next summer on Saratoga Lake. There is, 
however, a supplementary rumpus—college 
| clubs always do get up a rumpus when they 
get together—and there is a prospect that 
one or two of the exalted institutions of 
training will not be represented in the com- 
ing contest. It is not easy to say whether 
this lack of a full representation will be an 
advantage or a disadvantage. It will de- 
tract somewhat from the animation of the 
scene, and prevent as large an attendance 
of interested spectators as might otherwise 
be counted upon; but, on the other hand, 
it is certain thatthe young collegians whe! 
do not take part in the struggle will not 
run the risk of illness or deata from over- 
straining. Such deaths have occurred, 
more than once or twice, in this country 
and in England. They are likely to hap- 
pen again. On the whole, though we be- 
lieve in the judicious pursuit of gymnastic 
exercises, we shall not be particularly sorry 
if the extraordinary energy and applica- 


a college ‘‘ stroke” were finally turned into 
the more useful channel of preparation for 
the active business of life, It is all very 
well to be a first-rate oarsman—it is a much 
better thing to be a first-rate citizen. 

- >. a 


A QUESTION. 





The Pennsylvania Normal Monthly says: 
‘““Wm., Cullen Bryant is eighty years old; 
Longfellow, sixty-seven; Whittier, sixty- 
six; Tennyson, sixty-five. Who will there 
be to take the place of these after they are 
gone?” Herc is a question for the coming 
years to answer. But the world gets on, 
somehow, even when its biggest men die. 
Men have taken the places of those who 
have gone before, ever since the world was 
a world—and the Monthly's solemn conun- 
drum will be answered, we hope, in the 
Monthly's own lifetime: it is a bright jour- 
nal, and deserves to live for a century. By 
the way, our contemporary is wrong in say- 
ing that Bryant is cighty—be was seventy 
nine on the 4d of last November. His 
latest public appearance was at the, public 
celebration of Franklin’s birthday in this 
city, on the 17th of January of this year, 
when he delivered an address before the 
New York Typographical Society which 
had all the fire and poetry of the Bryant of 
forty years ago. 
—- oo 
AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 

Superintendent Ruffner, of Virginia, in 
his elaborate Annual Report for 1873, en- 
larges upon a subject which has begun to 
attract the serious attention of thinking 
people in this country—namely, the educa- 
tional necessities of the Southern States. 
It is greatly to the credit of Mr. Ruffner 
that he boldly accepts the facts of the case 
and argues logically from data which are 
sufficiently discouraging. This confession 
confirms the correctness of the statements 
put forth by Commissioner Eaton in the 
Reports of the Bureau of Education, by the 
newspaper correspondents who have lately 
traveled in the south, and by Northern 
educators whose sight is not blinded by 
local prejudice. The statistics, suys Mr. 
Ruffner, indicate that the registered adult 
illiterates in the Southern States ‘‘ aonsti- 
tute nearly one-half the entire population ;” 
and he produces the figures to establish the 
correctness of this statement, adding these 
words; ‘‘The painful fact must be stated 
that, even among the whites, in the eleven 
Southern States proper, the percentage of 
illiteracy increased from 7.1 in 1860, to 9.8 
in 1870,” a fact attributable in part to the 
war. The actual present per-cent of il- 
literate males over 21 years of age to 
the male population of the same age is 
stated by Mr. Ruffner as follows: 

In the Southern Staten....... 

In the Northern States .......... 7 


Oan there be a better argument than this 
in favor of free schools? We should like 
to hear what Mr. Gerrit Smith and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer have to say on the subject? 

It is, however, peculiarly gratifying to 


plainly see that general education is their 
“only hope of deliverance.” 


learn, in Mr. Ruffner’s own words, that 
‘*there is a precious beam of hope relieving 
the darkness—this man of ignorance craves 
the light. He adds, with special reference 
to Virginia, that the intelligent and sub- 
stantial minority of the people of that State 


This is a 
cheering sign; but help is needed, and the 


come? The proposition now = susitien in 
Congress, to appropriate the moneys re- 
ceived for the sale of .public lands to edu- 
cational purposes in'the States where the 
greatest propertion of illiterecy prevails, is 
one of the methods suggested—but the 
measure is bitterly opposed as a bad pre- 
cedent. It is likely that the South will 
discover that the sure way to get help is 
to help itself, just as the North has done. 
The free States began early—the late slave 
States must begin late. That is the differ- 
ence between them. But the results of 
self-help and free education in the one sec- 
tion will eventually be as tangible and as 
effective as in the other. Common sense 
first, and energy afterward, will win the 
day. 

oo 


IN THE VAN 





Illinois is in the van of the West in her 
appreciation of the greatest want of the 
hour. The Lower House ot her Legislature 
last week passed a Compulsory Education 
bill, and for a very good reason. The pro- 
portion of illiterates to the population of 
that State is one-tenth of the whole num- 
ber, or, in precise figures, 219,952 out of 
2,539,000. ‘‘ Egypt,” as the southern sec- 
tion of Illinois is most appropriately called, 
has always been a hot-bed of ignorance and 
crime. It needs clearing out. So do other 
parts of the States. Free education will 
perform the needed work. 
> <> die 


'l'HE types made us call gymnastics “‘ a 
moral farce” \ast week. We tried to show 
that proper physical training is a ‘‘ force,” 
but the facetious printer made his little 
joke at the expense of reason. 





Siterary Botes. 


Te spring trade sale of books will open 
in this city on Thursday morning, March 
24. 





THE great mathematic problem gives the 
tille to a book by Mr. Hain Friswell, called 
‘** Our Square Circle.” 

AN edition of Robert Buchanan’s poetical 
and prose works, in five volumes, is to be 
issued shorly in London. 
A meEmorr of Professor Agassiz by Mrs. 
Agassiz is in preparation, and will contain 
further statements of bis opinions on the 
Darwinian controversy. 








Prov. James Russet. Lowe is still 
at Florence, whence be will return in the 
spring, stopping in Paris and London on 
his way home. 

Tre last piece of literary work done by 
the late Charles Astor Bristed (‘‘ Carl 
Beveau’’) was the translation of Cher- 
buliez’s novel, ,‘‘ Prospero,” for the “* Lei- 
sure Hour Series.” 





Pror. R. W. Raymonp is the author of 
the exciting California story, ‘* Brave 
Hearts,” which was published in the Chris- 
tian Union under the nom de plume of 
** Robertson Gray.” 





A vouume on “Prophetic Voices Con- 
cerning America,” expanded from his At- 
lantic article, will shortly be added to the 
uniform edition of the work of Charles 
Sumner, 





M. Exmw Zou, a leader of the “ real- 
istic school,” is writing a French political 
novel, entitled the “Social and Natural 

istory of a Family under the Second 
Empire,” a work which aims at doing for 
the Cwsarean epoch what the ‘‘ Comedie 
Humaine did for the society of the Restora- 
tion, 





Tre London News says the announce 
ment that Mr: Martin F. Tupper has been 
granted a pension of £120 a year on the 
Civil Service List, for the services he has 
rendered to humanity by writing ‘ Pro- 
verbial Philosophy,” will be received by 
some with an amiable satisfaction, by some 
with wonder, and by most with a smile, 


Tie New York Hoentng Mai says: ‘* The 
family of Mr. Archibald Constable, the 
great Edimburgh publisher, the memorial 
of whom is spoken of as one of the most 
interesting series of volumes ever issued in 
England, is represented in this country by 
the well-known Major Constable, of Harper 
& Bres., a son of the partner of Scott, and 
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qvestion now is: Whence shall that help: 


the projector of the Midindyrgh Rapiew and 


Language Series. 


“ Prot. Swinton is the foremost rep- 
resentative of our new schoo} of Edu- 
eational authors.»»—New York Educational 
Journal, 


Messrs. Hanrer & Broruens take — ll inv 
ting the attention of Teachers a, Le friends of 
ree works, a » 
widens 


generally to the 
purse | HARPER'S TaNGUaGe SERIES, The “Lap 
guage Se is formed on « distinct poe ind! 
2, | idea of which is to 
results of the new and fresh as 
education 


A Ey og our 
a See Sttention | is called to the follo 


Bistinctive Featares: 


These books are expressly adapted to the new 
courses of Language-Study in Graded and Ungraded 
Sehools, and form 4 pertectly graduated series Io 
this Tespect the series coptrasts werkedly with 
eurrent ly tions, which fit ithe 
needs of Pubic Schvols, We ause never wale te 
meet their vante, 

& Thesé books are constructed from netnal schoo’ 
work. They have net been evolved “ from the 
deeps of the Subjective,” but have been toade tw 
ductively, Ly prolonged experimental teste ip the 
elass-room. 

& These books embody the 
ship. It is well known that th 
Language-Study is a discovery of ocr own age; 
hence, toenlightes teachers, this w.l! be presump- 
live evidence of the superonty of a mudern course 
over the many grammatica) heir-looms of t 

now in use. 


L 





latest reenlte of seheter- 
he true method oF 


I. Swinton’s Language Lessons, 


Introductory Grawwar aud Conipesitien fer Pre 
Ry Prof. Willi 


mary and iutermediato Gradea 
Swinton, A. M.. of the Universiy ef Calitornia, 
PP., mo. cloth, 50 cents (Just re ady.) 
11, Swinter’s Progressive English 
‘eae agp 


regressive Grammar of the Kngtiab Jonge 
fase on the Renal of — Philology. By Prof 
Wiliam Swinton, A. ised Edition. 20 pp 
P2mo, flexible «: roth. 75 ce: = 


Ill. Swinton’s School Compositions 
Being a Practical Application of Grammar te the 
Writing of Enylis Yesigned for Advanced Gradem 
3 —, begs By Prof. Wiliam Swinton, - ™M. 
ready 405; Flexibie Cloth, 30 conta (Wi) be 
re: 
cr Ori O .. NOE Senes are bb prep 
eration 7 ‘the Editor. 
March’s Parser and Analyzer. 
A Parser and Analyzertor Beginners. with Diagrams. 
and Suggestive Picture By Francis A. Mareh, Pro- 
fessor of the English nguage and wg ed 
ag f in Lafayette Colege. I2wo. bie 
loth 


March’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar. 
A Comparative Grammar of the Amglo-Saxon Lan 
guage; in which its forme are (illustrated by those 
of the Sansert, Greek, Latin. Gothic. Ol4 Saxon, 
ola ——, Old Norse and Old liigh-German. Sve, 
Cloth $2. 
March’s y Maren Reader. 
Ap Anglo.Saxon — -%}; with Philological Notes, & 
Brief Grammar, and a Voes ears By Francis A. 
March. LL.D. 8vo, Cloth, 61. 
or e¢ a aw tion terme, also for 
circulars and complete [iustrated Set.ool and College 
Text-Book Catalogue, which wil) be seat free ov ap 
plication, addross 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


NEW VoORK. 


THR MAGIC INKSTAND 


(Patented) 
Thies apparatus is capable of 
ducing tek of the best quality, sith 
cient tqwrite a letter a day for ON 
Noe ARS. 








SW centa 


r 





BC 2D YEA The derabile 
ty ot the ink has been chemically 
tested, and found to be superior te 


that of other inks. 
Patented in France, Great Bri- 
tain, the 





British Colonies, &c. 
Adupted for the use of Sc shools.dee. 


R. C. ROOT, ANTHONY & CO 
And all Stationers and Booksellers. 


OVER 100,000 


COPIES OF 


KRUSI'S INVENTIVE DRAWING 


HAVE ALREADY BEEN SOLD. 





The most land ful Systerm> 
of Drawing for Common Schools 
Ever Pubiished. 


Indorsed by Leading Educators Everywhere. 
The serice are as follows : 
PART 1.—SYNTHETIC SERIES, 
Four Books, exch 20 cents. Manual, 3 centa, 
This series is designed for the primary departments of 
——S and for tlose commencing the subject of draw- 
It deals with outlines only, and is specially caicu- 
infa te stimulate the observing aximaane give freedow 
to moverpent, and cultivate taste. 
PART 11,-ANALYTIC SERIES. 
Six Books, cach Scenta Manual, 75 centa 
‘This series is specially adapted to the wants of the 
intermediate schools, aid to these who have acquired 
some skill in inve nt ig and imitating forms. 13 denis 
with outlines, but in a more finished state than Part I., 
and it developer ideas of proportivn and accurate divi- 
Bi0b. 


PART 311.—PERSPECTIVE SERIES.—Nearly ready. 
PART IV.—GBOMETRIC SERIES.—In preparation. 


San pie copies mailed. post-paid, to teachers and schooR 
officers. for caamination, on receipt of one half price. 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. ¥. 


(From Praf. Agaaviz.) 
Penk eve lsLanp, August 18, 1873, 
Praorrsson H. Krust: 


Dear Sir: 1  neneting gonenatuinte yon w the - 
oom 308 have nmaking drawing not mere! 
but ry the basis of a comprehensive na ux 
nature. What with too man 1 a plaything, i» 
thus made the means of salid wledge. 
Hoping you may see your method widely adopted, I 
Teipain, 


PROF. ETIENNE LAMBERT, 


Conversational French Claseca, 


Oral System—No Grammer, 


Moet Dally st his New Booms, 
23a Street, S. W. Cor. Sixth Ave, 
Over Moire Jewelry Store. 
* PROCESS OF FORMATION. 
Office Hours, -~- - 12 Mm. 
Professor Lambert's ora! a ae is especially ae 





of he "Encyclopedia Brifinnica” 






apted to thowe who desire to m their theoretical 
knowledge of Preuch practically ‘Svalinble by cultr 
vation of the Kaur. 
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Srh subsequent events showed how thoroughly 
cal College and ool Hews. in earnest he was when he uttered them. 
a . ‘ In the afternoon his mother heard him 
Mr. Joun Davenrort, the Auditor of | enter the house and up-stairs. School 
Board, has sufficiently recovered from | was just over and she supposed he had goue 
is recent i)lness to resume his duties. | to leave his — a ~ Soe 
minutes passed and she ame abarnved. 
\ Eventne Scnoors.—The evening schools | Thinking that he might perhaps be a, she 
4 . | follow im up-stairs and attemp 
Thuray evening February 24th. | Push open the bedroom door; dere was 
i fy -. a - ; |something behind it which ——- = 
dual | from opening it, and as she felt the imped- 
Seen Fae ye ee © igent tbe first premonition of what she was 
send pay-rolls for the month of January to} spout to see fell upon her. She © 
the clerk’s office as soon after the Ist of aloud to her son to open the door but no 
February as possible. answer was returned, and the weight within 
































| still hung against it. At last she sammoned | 


EVENING ScHoot Vistrors.—On Friday / all her strength and resolution, forced it 
evening last Inspector Harvey H. Woods | apen end « — the ag 
‘hai 7 {| ment it shut fast aguin, leaving he 
aud the Chairman of the 17th Ward Board | with the body of her son hanging before 
of ‘Trustees, Mr. Henry Merz, made a visit | her. Under the first horror of the situation 
to Evening Grammar School No. 13, of | she was imcapable of action; she could only 


which Mr. Abner 8. Holley is Principal, | giriek ‘for help, and in a few moments | 


bringing with them William Cullen Bry-| another woman, an inmate of the house, 
amt, Esq., who weat into every one of the was by her side. She at once drew a pair of 
ten Gerthan classes, adult English class and | g-issors from her pocket, and with difficulty 
some of the primary classes, in each Of | severed the strap by which the boy was 
which he spoke encouragingly to the men | gispended. Di. George V. Stiff, of 32 Nor- 
and boys. Then be made a few remarks} f jk street, was summoned, and learning 
to the bulk of the English classes which | tat the body could not have been hanging 
were assembled for singing exercise. He | more than a quarter of an hour, he®was en- 
e himself well pleased with the | couraged to hope that restitution might be 
appearance of the school. possible. He applied an electric battery, 
and endeavored to produce artificial respi- 
N. Y. CoLtecE.—In Supreme Court, on | ration, but he tailed. 

Tuesday, application was made by Mr./ A book strap had been passed through a 
James W. Gerard, Jr., for a mandamus to! hole in the upper panel, and carried over 
compel William H. Neilson, President of | the door and back into the room. To this 
the Board of Education, to certify to the | # Second strap was attached, with the end 
Controller for $3,000 in favor of Keidian | passed through the buckle, thus forming a 
Brothers. The Keidian Brothers claim that | noose which encircled the neck. This 
the ameunt was earned by them in repairs | noose was not drawn tight, but fastened at 





made and supplies furnished for the use of | the buckle. A chair was lying on the floor, ! 


the College of the City of New York; that | 
their bill was audited and approved by the 
Executive Committee of the Board of Trus- 


and from this the boy had evidently 
dropped, upsetting it either at that time or 
tees, but President Neilson bas refused to | by his subsequent struggles. The neck was 
certify in their favor for the amount. For | not broken. — The verdict was simply sui 
this refusal the President of the Board has | cide by hanging.—N. Y. Sun. 
given no reason, but it was *oO] on the =_>oom 
argument that it would be claimed on his sete ne as 
bebalf that there are no fands which can be STUDENTS IN VIRGINIA COLLEGE. 
plied to the purpose. Mr. Gerard con- > , 2 siwee the 
tended that, whether there were funds or | Supt. Ruftner’e report for 1873 gives the 
not, it was the duty of President Neilson to | following statistics of the number of stu- 
draw his draft on the Comptroller, and then | : , 7; t= aimee the 
the question ef funds or no fauds could be | dents in the colleges of V irginia since the 
met. Decision reserved. | year 1860, the comparison of figures show- 
| ing the condition of these institutions before 


New York Unrversrry.—The following | #4 since the war: 
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are the appointments of the Literary Socie- 8 og SESSSEees 2 FZ! 5 

ties for Jan. 30, 1874: Raststen—Oviginet } E-s = oe & 

Oration, J. Russel, °75; Essay, W. Russel, | > Ror na i 

"™; Selected Oration, W. Thompson, "7:1 4 ZERRZEBES is 

Poem, pf Poem, >. MaCauley, 77.) = = ' 

Debate—“ Resolved, hat the Tnited | - anes =s0o 2 gic 

States should grant belligerent rights, S SRESERSES SF $s 

to Cuba.’ Affirmative: Mr. Hedrick, ; = | 

4: Mr. Rice, 76; Mr Ralston, ‘74. Nega-/ e SELErEsse «! 

tive: Mr. Steveusou, ‘75; Mr. Auerbach, | & Fan aa =} 

75; Mr. Gave, ‘77. 5 pg meng De- | a ‘ ane lewd 

clamation, Mr. Shugio, '76; Essay, Mr. Jer- oa =2eesesne s| 

vis, ‘76; Potm, Mr. Lott, ‘77; Prose Selec- | & | BEeESETE =| 

tion, Mr. Parsons, ‘76. Debate—Reaolved, | ! —---——_—! 

That the bar offers a greater field for elo- S PSEZLESLE | 

quence than the pulpit. Affirmative :, x | - —_ |= 

Mr. Hoffman, 75; Mr. OE. teller, } 

7; Mr. Martyn, ‘77. Negative: Mr.! & | reeSrReesre Si 

Douglass, “77; Mr. Meyers, “77; Mr. Hen-| z | Tree one ae =) 

drickson, "Th. In consequence of postpone- | : =:s 

ment, the joint meeting of the societies, : 2:& 

which was to have taken place January 17, ce ::§ 3 

will be held at 7:30 o'clock, Jan. 30, in the = €:8 

amall chapel of the University. Benjamin St: S .b 

N. Martin, D. D., L. H. D., is to preside. | 28g j* ‘< 

The subject of the debate is: *‘ Resolved, | SES: :: FE 

That the United States should grant belli- Sous: BS :g: 

gerent rights to Cuba.’ Affirmative, Eu- BSeO i: 5 OB ’ 

cleian: Mr. Lawson, ‘75; Mr. A. R. Thomp- = Pps fe bE Ss 

sen, ‘74; Mr. Bull, '74; Mr. A. 8S. Thomson, > E58 Saige & | < 

74. Negative, Philomathean: Mr. Fiske, teeteecect z Hy 

6; Mr. Tomlinson, ‘75; Mr. Smith, ‘74; St clea 2 

Mr. Lindsay, "75. It is whispered that the = we SEBes eSS= «| 5 

University quartette are to add their voices SEERBS sae 3|,é 

on this occasion, and delight the audience. zee a SEs &} | “ 
-Era = i 








ss 4 | Unly one State in the Union showed a 
A NAME ON A BLACKBOARD. ; larger attendance at its Colleges last year 
EUMILIATION THAT A PROUD, BRIGHT j than Virgiuia bes Ses 7°: mene end this 
: a a 3 ‘ ; year; and according to the figures jast year, 
ESR OS GHD 20 SEAM. Virginia, while only second in this respect, 

On Wednesday Corone: Croker investi- 


was far in advance of other States in the 
gated the circumstances attending the death oe a own — ayn oy col- 
. . | lege education in proportion to her popula 
a Sane peer Somenney — = Tes tion, even with the negroes included. 
day committed suicide by hanging. Young 


White lived with hi ts ut 146 Rivi NPRM Le. 

ite lived wi Is parents w Iving- “ea 

ton street. He was not twelve years of WHAT NEW JERSEY IS DOING FOR 
EDUCATION. 


age, and had two brothers, one older and 
the other younger than himself. The trio 
attended the Allen street public school, and 
he was considered by his teachers, as well 
as bis parents, a very inteiligept child. He 
was studious, and outstripped boys older 
than himself. He was recently promoted 
to a higher class, and at this point his 
troubles began. He was unable to keep 
pace with his classmates, and, disheartened 
by his failure, he grew careless and ne- 
giected his studies, a course whith soon 
sent him to the foot of his class. At length 
he told his mother he would like to quit 
the schoo! and go to business as a newsboy. 
This she refused to permit, and he was 
compelled tv return to school. Finally, as 
& punishment for his carelessness, bis} 
teacher placed his name on the blackboard | the State now is 1,480, and their total valu 
a8 that of an imperfect student, and left it| ation is about double what it was in 1869. 
there for the inspection of the whole school. | The average value is about $4,822. That 
He was a proud, high-spirited boy, and the | of those vutside the cities is $2,384, The 
publicity thus given to bis shortcomings, | number of school districts in the State is 
together with the recollection of his former | 1,360, six new districts having been formed 
successes, affected him keenly. On Tues-/ and seventeen old one abolished during the 
day morning, before school time, he told! year. The total school cepsus for this year 
his brothers that he intended to end his! is 286,444. Of these, 179,443 are enrolled 
life, adding that he had a pocket-knife, but! in the public schools; 36,163 attend the pri- 
i was too dull fer the 4 eee The two| vate schools, and 69,229 attend no school. 
boys told him he must crazy to talk so;| The average attendance upon the public 
they looked upon his words as mere child-| schvols is 87,840. Notwithstanding the 
ish bravado, not dreaming that he was/ abolition of seventeen old schoo! districts, 
rious, and thought no more of them until there are still eighty-seven -disprigts with 


The annual report of the State Superin 


that the total amount appropriated for 
school purposes last year was $2,497,068. 43. 
The total valuation of school property in 
the State is $5,554,828. The State appro- 
priation amounts to about three-fourths of 
all the money needed to maintain the 
schools. During the past year 907 males 
and 2,224 females were employed as teach- 
ers—a decrease of forty-eight males and an 
increase of 104 females. The average pay 
of the male teachers is $65.92 per month; 
| that of the female teachers is $36.64. Dur. 
ing the past year, eighty-three new school 
houses have built, and ninety-six re- 











tendent of Schools of New Jersey, shows 


modeled. The number of the schools in! 


Jess than forty-five children each, and 545 
with a school census ranging from forty- 
five to eighty children. New Jersey, on 
the whole, will *‘ do.” 

. —_<- 


GENERAL INFORMATION, 


Arpieton & Co.'s List oF Schoo 
Booxs.— We are fully aware that when we 
assert what is well known to every teacher | 
and sckool officer, that among the vety best | 
school books published are these of the | 
Messrs. Appleton, that we are not open to, 
j the criticism of not furnishing nes in all | 

that we publish. One thing is certain, how- | 
} ever, that we shall preserve our credit for | 
truth-telling, which is, perhaps, in these | 
days of puffing, equally, important. The | 
Appletons have ever had the well-deserved | 
reputation of employing the very best tal- | 
ent in authorship and in the manufacturing 
of school books; and as they have always 
j taken the lead, they still maintain it. 
Below we give a list of their publications 
| that have been adopted for use in the New 
| York City Schools. We would call special 
| attention to the Botanical Charts, just pub- 
| lished, and recommend every principal to 
|precure a set. They are without doult 
; much more valuable than any other charts 
on the list, and are the only ones of the 

kind published in this country . 

The Krusi Drawing Series also bas pecu- 
| liar merits, which need only to be noticed 
| to commend the system to every principal 

and teacher of drawing in the city. 

| The most of the booka, the titles of which 
| appear below, are familiar to our teachers 
| They are extensively used, and are deserv 
| edly popular The list is as follows: 

| Quackenbos’s Series of Arithmetics, Cor- 
nell’s Series of Geographies, Quacken bos's 
| U. 8. Histories, Lockyer's Elementary As- 
jtronomy, Krusi’s System or Drawine 











;} Ahn’s German Grammar, Youman’s Bo- 
; TANICAL Cuakts, Cornell's Outline Maps. 
| For the 
‘ Natural Philosophy. 
| For the use of Teachers. —Adier’a German 
Dictionaries, Appletons’ Cyclopedia of Bi 
ography, Appletons’ New American Cyclo 
; pedia, Johnston's Chemistry of Common 
| Life, Latham’s English Language, Spen 
j cer's Education, Spier & Surenne's French 
' Dictionaries, Nicholson's Text-Book of 
ZoGlogy, Popular Science Monthly, Quack 
'enbos s Rhetoric, Youman’s (Miss) Botanies 
| —The followingjassertion is no dout true, 
j but the writer evidently had never used 
THackeR’s Vio.cetT Buiack Inks, which 
contain substances never before made 
use of 


{ 





| —*'Ink is an article in which moderna sci 
)ence bas made no improvement. A recent 
analysis of the Ink found in a MSS. of the 
year 910 showed that its composition wes 
| similar to the Inks now in general use 
Thacker’s Ink may be had at any sta- 
) loners. 
| o 
} —The Safety Inkstand grows in popular 
‘favor. Turn them any way, on the side or 
| upside down, and the wk cannot spill. The 
sediment is beyond the reach of the pen 
and the pen cannot by any possibility get 
‘un ‘‘overdose” of ink. They can be pur 
chased from Mr. Leach, at 86 Nassau street 
or at 235 Greenwich street. Our ** better 
half” thinks they are good things to lave 
, arouna the house 


Misrit Carprers.— We would call the at 
tention of our readers to Mr. bendall’s card 
‘in the present number of our journal. and 
from our personal knowledge of the gen 
tleman and his fair and honorable dealing, 
we do not hesitate to recommend our 
, friends and patrons who desire a really 
| good carpet at very much less than the reg- 
j ular prices to give him a call. Not only 
can the very best goods in the market be 
| found at his place, but purchasers can have 
them sent lower and laid free of charge, a 
no slight desideratum to those who know 
anything about the trouble of laying and 
fitting carpets. Mr. Bendall’s place is at 
112 Fulton street (bet. William and Nassau 
streets), down-stairs. 


} 


j —Deo not use liniments to cure rheuma 
{tism, and thereby produce organic diseases 
| of the heart, when a dose or two of Freligh's 
| Remedy, sold by all druggists, will effectu- 
ally eradicate the cause from the system 

—Vor beautifying the complexion there 
|is no article in use equal to Madame de 


' Rossa’s Antheo 


It is entirely free from all 
injurious ingredients, gives the skin a rich, 
natural bloom, and removes pimples, tan, 
etc. Sold by druggists. Price bo cents. 
Miller Bros, 113 Maiden lane, N. Y 


! —A marvelous combination of economy, 
taste, beauty, sentiment and artistic merit! 
A year’s subscription for Demorest’s Monthly 
Magazine, and the large and beautiful oi! 
chromo, “The Old Oaken Bucket,” pre- 
sented asa premium. See the announce- 
ment in spother celamn 


—Use Uncle Sam's Cough Cure, twenty 


cents a bottle, for coughs, colds or any 
throat trouble. 


meil's celebrated Cough Drops. 
ine have A. H. B. op each drop. 
depot, 410 Grand street, New York. 


—Good second-hand and misfit carpets a 


Duteh. Entrance in Dutch street. All 
sizes, good patterns, Call and save money. 


recan be cured without suffer- 
c Trusses are superseding all 


ing. 
supporters, callor send for a dercriptive 
circular to the Exasmc Tapas Company, 
683 Broadway, New York. 





Normal College. —- Quackenbos's 





i 





GOOD NEWS! 


2 improved metbod of ednention 10 of incalculable 
valen use the ELLSWOKTH TRACING MBTHOD 
OF PENMANSHIP, and secure success with ease, cer- 


| tainty and celerity. 
| Bdleworth 
! fe 


‘*s Copy Books are the best! children 
them! It ie the kind to buy for Kiem! 
Address, 

H. W. ELLLSWORTH & CO., 
No. 756 Broadway, N. ¥. 


ory 
for 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


INCLUDING 
4IR PUMPS, ELECTRICAL MACHINES OF ALB 
KINDS, INDUCTION COILS, GRISSLER'S TUBES, 
SPECTRUM TUBES, 
ACOUSTIC APPARATUS, 
&o., ko., ka. 
A very large stock constantly on hand 
Prices and ILustrated Cataloguce sent by mai) te 
any address ov receipt of ten cenuta 
JAMES W. QUEEN & 00., 
601 Broadway, N ¥F. 
924 Chestnut St., Phila. 





’ 





CHEMICAL 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


BARR CHEMICALS AND EXTRA QUALITY OF GRAD 
VATED GLA 





1 88 AND PORCELAIN Vt ssEL& POR 
SEI RALYSIS. ALSO, MINFRALS 
POSSILS AND LAB RATORY 


Te +LS OF ALL KINDs, 
IMPORTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 
E. B. BENJAMIN, No.10 Barclay 8t., N. ¥. City. 
Large and compicte *Catalorue. finely illustrated 
and handsemely Louad in cloth, price SLM per copy, 
“ mailed 


ROHRBECK & GOEBELER, 
IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS AXD DEALERS 
in 
Chemical Apparatus, 
PURE CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS, 
used to 
CommeTEy, MEDICINE. PHOTOGRAPHY, TEE 

CHNICS, ETO., MINERALS. 
Bo, 4 Murray st. (near Broadway), New York. 





ier ie a a 
SUPERIOR STEEL PENS. 
Harrison, Bradford & Co. 


WORKS: Mount Vernon, B. ¥. 
WAREHOUSE: % John st, New York 
Bpecial attention called to thetr 
Nos, 505. 75. 28. 20 and 22. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


ISTEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 


303-—404—170-35!, 
Having been assumed by other Makers, we desire to 
eaution the public in respect to said imitations. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
1 John street, New York. 
HENRY HOB, Sous Avant. 


ESTERBROOK'S 


STEEL PENS. 


[Trade mark: RB Esterbrook & Co, Works, 
VUemden, N. J.) 
Warehouse, 49 Maiden Lane, 
New Work. 
Sample cards fifteen peor for twenty-five centa 


MANUPACTORY ESTABLISHED lave. 


THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO., 
Sealing Wax, Wafers, 


Writing Inks, Fluid, 


For the Use of Schools and 
co 
127 and 129 William S&t., 
FEW YORK. 








JUST OUT-NEW EDITION OF 


Golden Treasury of Piano Lyrics, 
° 


Bewark or Courtkrrerra —Use Brum | 


specialty at 112 Fulton street, corner of | 


| 
| 


Before buying meta) trusses or) 





Vol. t. 
Nos. 1 to 30, beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt letters, 
price $4 


CONCORDIA, 
4 collection of celebrated Gems for Organ or Piano, 
bound in cloth, price $3 
“Only the most experienced hand coald make #uch ex- 
quinite selections ” Vite rary Latietn & lrade Corcelar 
“Selected with reGiued aud discrimiuatiug judgment, 
valuable contribution to ali lovers of good munic 
—Christian Unison 
Beducatiouas Piano and Vocal Music a «pecialty 
Catalogues with contents sent free on application to 
9 LEWIS MEYER, 
M3 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 





2East 14 SE New ; 


— 


. NEW BOOKS. , 


Migdergartes, Culture tw the Family aa® 





By W. N. Hallman. 4M. A 
System of Early Edu 

and Teachers. limo, ee mw ty 

Price 7 centa. m9 


Ray's 
Teen rreving and Navigation. Just Pub 


With a Preliminary Treatise on and 
Meweuration, By A. Scbuyler, A. ot 
A Mathematiocs and’Lozic in win 


Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 
By Alex. M. Gow, A. M., Superintendent Publie 
Schools, E ie, Ind. A " 





on Mora! and Soci! Law. 
temo cloth. Price 125° » 
plies for ini ; mo Sample copice and sap 
Circulars and Price List 
address on application. <= 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
28 Bond street, New York. 


WEBER 





Pa 
PIANOFORTES. 


Indoreed by the leading Astinte of the World and the 
as 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


The great durability and their long 
Gee made the Weber the rrtry~ 1 4 


School Teachers and Seminaries, and they ae 
ve 


more ex tens! sold for that purpose than these 
ether makers Se 


Prices a reasonable and terms Colne 
with thorough workmanshtp — 


® WAREROOMS, © 


Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th St., 


NEW YORK, 


BROWN’S GRAMMARS 


The ** Old Reliable” Still Ahead! 
ADOPTED FOR STATE UNIFORMITY 

By the State B:ard of Louisiana, July 18, 1873 
= = Arkansas, Jan, 15, 1873 
Alabama, Dec. 14, 1872, 
California, July 12, 1870, 
THE STANDARD TEXT-POOKS IN TRE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK. BROUKLYN, JbRRKY 


CITY, NEWARK. RUIZABETH, PATBRSON RAN WAY, 


NASHVILLE, ATLANTA, SAVANNAH, CHARLESTON, 


ea 0 MONTGOMERY, JACKSON, ST. PAUL, &e. 
Brown's First Lines of English Grammar. 


Price © cents 


Brown's Institutes of English Grammar. 
Price 61.0. 


“ “ “ 


Brown's Grammar of English Grammars. 
Price $6.25, 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITIONS 


BY HENRY KIPDLE, a M 
Superintendeut of the Public Schools of New York eity. 
SPreCialL TERMS FOR LYTROPUCTICS. 


Address, 
WILLIAM WOOD 4 CO., 


27 Great Jones Street, New Yeort. 
HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
Bibliopole, 

133 NASSAU STREET. 





American and Porvign Publications sent by mall, pert 
paid. at Catalogue prices 


LADIES’ ANGULAR 


HANDWRITING COPY BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH MAND. 


No, L. Letters Large Had 
No. 2. Letiers and words, Bold style 

No, & Werds with Capitala . 

No. 4, Sentences Medium et yk. 
No, 4. Capitals eta, Piaished et y le, 
No. 6. Notes and invitations ¢ 
Feeling the necessity for some cemplete course of 


instruction in this tashionable etyle of ladies writing, 
and which should be based en correct and scient! le 
principles this set of Copy Books has been preparcd 
after thorough examination ef the most popwar 
systems published in Kagland. 

The retail price of the books is 20 cents each, from 
whieb the usual discount for iutroduction ie allow @ 
to achoo la. 

Any number, or the entire et, will be sent by mel, 
postage paid. on the receipt of the price 

Published by 

GEO. BR. LOCK Woob, 
812 Broadway. 


' 





A Combination of Blotting-Case with complete Liet 
of Words which writers are apt to spel! lncorrect!y. 


For sale by Stationere and Bookse!!crs andjpt 
1083 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. “> 


Send for descriptive Price List. 
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(From the New York Times.j THE HUMORS OF TEACHING. THE ¢ OBVIOUS REMEDY, ! : as 
THE RELATIONS OF CRIME AND Try It! FINANOIAL, - 


IGNORANCE. 

It is undoubtedly true that serious or ab- 
normal crimes are committed by persons of 
all degrees of education, and that culture is 
not necessarily a preventive of such acts. 
But to judge properly of the relation of edu- 
cation to criminality one must look through 
large classes of the community, and find 
how far offenses against property and per- 
son are accompanied by ignorance, and 
whether the criminal class, as a whole, have 
even enjoyed ordinary advantages of edu- 
cation. 

Turning to the most recent reports of. 
crimigal statistics at hand, those of the city 
prisons and Blackwell's Island, for 1871, 
we find the following proportion between 
education and criminality: Out of 51,466 
prisoners of that year, only 1,150 were well 
educated ; 31,088 could read and write, and 
19,160 were almost entirely ignorant. It 
should be remarked that of. this whole 
number of prisoners, 34,316 were of foreign 
birth, and a large propertionef the remain- 
der clildren 6f foreign parents. When it is 
Stated that 31,088 ef the »prisoners could 
read and write, it must be borne in mind 
that this degree of education is of the most 
primitive kind, and includes such rcading 
and writing as even many children of the 
street attain. It does not include anything 
like a thorough primary education. Now 
it appears that there were in New York 
city during that year 62,238 persons who 
could not read or write, the population 
being about one million (942,242). It seems, 
then, that of the illiterate class of this city, 
about one in three committed crimes dur- 
ing that year, while of those who could 
read and write, about one in 27 were guilty 
of criminal offenses, showing that among 
the ignorant in this city the chances for 
crime are about nive times as great as 
among those with only the advantages of a 

wrimary education. If we regard particu- 
ar-wards in New York, we shall find the 
greatest illiteracy in those where the most 
crimes are committed. Thus, in the Sixth 
Ward, embracing the Five Points and the 
most netorious dens of crime in the city, 
one-fifth of the total population—4,962—is 
given in the census as illiterate; that is, un- 
able to read-or write. In the Fourth Ward, 
including such streets as Water and Cherry 
streets, the illiterates number about one- 
tenth, or 2,332. In the First Ward, inclad- 
ing the quarter behind Trinity Church an 1 
near the Battery, the proportion is about 
one-sixth, or 2,562. In the Seventh Ward 
the proportion is more than one-ninth, or 
4,862. 

In turning to reports of arrests, we find 
the largest number made in the city in the 
Fourth Ward, or 6,976; the next largest is 
in the Sixth W ard, or 5,573; in the Seventh 
Ward there were 4, 178 arrests, and in the 
First Ward, 1,140. In the State of New 
York, about 31 per cent. of adult criminals 
cannot read or write, while of the adult 
population at large, about six per cent. (6.08) 
are illiterate, or nearly one-third of the 
crime is committed by 6-100 of the popula- 
tion. In the reformatories of the county, 
out of the avirige number of the inmates, 
‘7,963 for 1868, 27 per cent. were wholly il- 
literate. 

Turning now to the criminal statistics of 
the State of Massachusetts, the proportion 
of criminals in jails who could not read or 
write was, for a number of years, about 30 
per cent., falling, however, in 1868, 1869 
and 1871 to 28 per cent. In Houses of Cor- 
rection, the proportion, in 1864, of illiter- 
ates was 46 per cevt., but in 1869 fell to 41 
per cent., and in 1871 to 37 per cent. In 
the State Prison, however, the proportion 
of illiterates in 1864 was 21 per cent., but 
in 1871, out of 149 prisoners in the State 
Pri ison, 35 were totally illiterate, or about 

23 per cent.—the explanation of this low 
proportion | being probably that the cases of 
extreme crimes and crimes of fraud and 
embezzlement are found in this prison more 
than in the minor prisons, and such crimes 
ure not usually committed by the ignorant. 
There were in the State of Massachusetts 
4,791 criminals during the year 1871, who 
could not read or write, and there w vere dur- 
ing that year 97,742 illiterates in the State; 
that is, among the ignorant population, 
about one in twenty committed crimes, 
while in the State at large, among those 
who had only a primary education, about 
one in 126} committed criminal offenses. 

The influence of education, even in the 
simplest primary schools, upon a child of 
the lowest class is to cultivate habits of or- 
der, punctuality and self-control. <A child 
is withdrawn from idleness by other inter- 
ests being offered to its mind than those 
which surround it in the life on the streets. 
The mere occupying the time and thoughts 
of childven with subjects of general inter- 
est tends to keep them from crime. Even 
asmall acquaintance with geography and 
the reading of a book.of travels will some- 
times enable or stimulate & poor person to 
change his locslity, where he is under 
tempiation or suffering, for some region 
where he can be piece’ in better n- 
stances. There is, running through 
nearly all school lessons, a re >ognition, 
more or less strong, of the great truths of 
morality, The result of all these and of 
other influences is that wherever education 
is diffused abroad, there the ratio of crime 
to population diminishes, and in all coun- 
tries the criminal class is mainly fed by the 

gnorant class. 


The Brooklyn Argus, of Jan. 22, says :| 
SKETCH BY “*A compulsory education bill has been | 
TENDENT. | passed by the Lower House of the Miinois | 

The following paragraphs are from an | Legislature. Such a measure is obviotisly | 
amusing paper read by Supt. Bennett, of | the best remedy for a state of things which | 


AN AMUSING A SUPERIN- 


The STIGER Patent 


SKELETON WAIST 







AND 
Jackson County, Michigan, before the State | is set forth in the Illiteracy Statistics of the 
king Supporter 
Association of County Superintendents, at | Census of 1870, as follows: In 1870 the | Btoc S PPO 
x late meeting. The title of the paper | State of Illinois had an aggregate popula- | COMBINED. 


An invention used for supporting the 
stockings, skirts and drawers from the 
shouiders. thereby relieving the limbs 
from being bound with a garter or 
Sete oe wright ot the skirt vn 
carrying the we of the 8 

Free cireutation of the blood is the 


“The Romance of the Superintend-|tion of 2,589,891, of which number 86,368 | 
owed }could not read, and’ 133,584 could nut! 
‘“‘T half suspect that some shallow-pated | write—total of illiterates, 219,952, or about | 
hearer—if Lhave any such—will have his | one-tenth of the whole number of inhab- | 
mind distorted with visions of youthful and | jtants in the State. That darkened section | 
attractive ‘school-marms,’ and that the Ro- | of Illinois, which is popularly known as | 
mance of the Superintendency must con- ‘Egypt,’ needs to be reformed in more than 


1.25. 
sist in the examining and visiting of these | one direction, and that which is true of the | 1 ungayive the length fom the necties to the 


t= Spires 
| gare SAVINGS BANK. 


| ASTOR PLACE. 
FIVE CENTS AND UPWARD REUVEIVED ON DE 
POSIT. 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS! HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
1873. 1374. 
“SAVE THE PENNIES.” 
‘AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION I8 WORTH A POUND 
OF CURE.” 


SPECLAL NOTICE! HOLIDAYS! 
REMEMBER YOUR EMPLOYES. 
HELP THEM TO HELP THEMSELVES. 
What more fitting HOLIDAY GIFT to han appren- 
tices, clerks, house servants or other aain. ¢ ana BANK 
DEPOSIT in their names of $10, $20, $50 o1 
Such a gift is tangible evidence of Soman in th 
and will, in many instances, be an incitement to habits 
thrift and savings. To some it will be the foundation of 
competency in their old age. And the employer will be 
more served by those thus assured of cordias 










1 r 
‘of the mere ths beral discount 
dress, 


STICER MAN’F’C. CO., 


P.O, Box 4391, 60 Warren Street, N. Y¥. 
B&F For sale by all fancy and drygoods dealers, 


fair pedagogues. | Southern counties is also true in no small | 
‘“Now, I don’t know that we are to be | | degree of other parts of the State. Chicago 
blamed if school-mistresses will persist in | and the larger towns have given liberally in | 
being young and handsome, seeing it is | aid of education, and some of the schools | 
among the prerogatives of the sex; I see no | 8% models - good management and | 
ons meee deaths amen tenil ive service, but the undue proportion of the | 
reasop om t y ignorant elsewhere is a dangerous element | 
refused admittance into our schools... Some | as well as a disgrace, The popular branch | | 
might deem it a disqualification, only to be | of the Legislature recognizes the necessity 
obviated by a high per cent. in other pre- | of gy moe 4 mesures to force into the | 


| public schools the children who would , 
requisites, but I do not; we must accept | otherwise grow up like their fathers, to sink | 


youth and geod looks as we do experience, | | finally into sloth, and perhaps into crime. 
being sure that a little time spent in the | Considering, also, that there are in the | 
profession will obviate these objections. cae of Indiana 203,000 illiterate persons, 
- 1 in Pennsylvania 354,000, and even in the 
No doubt all of us, to a greater or less State of New York 402,000, the growing | 
extent, have been the subjects of a good | necessity of enacting stringent educational 
deal of cheap wit, owing to our necessary laws becomes apparent.’ 
relationship with so large a number of | a teal 
female teachers. As Mark Twain would, ONE OF AGASSIZ’S LAST LETTERS. 


say, it is all well cnough for the first two! There is something peculiarly touching | , | 
or three hundred thousand times, but after | in the following letter from the late Pro-| 


that it begins to grow monotonous. fessor Agassiz. It was written in Novem- 


“If Jones, whom you know to be | her jast to a friend in London, and its 
good-natured fellow, though withal a little 
weak, accosts you on the street for perhaps | 
the twentieth time, with the inquiry: ‘ How | | be none the 
és all the school-marms?’ you feel exasper. } by sorrow for his loss. 
ated perhaps, secing you are not an angel, | 
but you do not annihilate him; you pity 
his mental imbecility; you take him kindly | 
by the hand, and in a subdued and impres- | 
sive way you return the compliment by 
inquiring severally after the health of each 
member of his i from the baby up to 
his mother-in-law, in such feeling tones , 
that Jones ever thereafter regrets his levity 
and jocoseness, and never repeats the ot- | 
fense. He feels that you lack in proper | 
appreciation of his wit. 

**On your way to the post office you meet 
nimby-pamby Smith, an addle-pated clerk 
possessed of just ability enough to wield a 
yard-stick, who greets you with—‘ Well, 
Mr. Superintendent, I suppose you are 
visiting the school-marms nuwadays;’ and 
accompanies it with a knowing wink as if 
he had cornered you and you had no 
remedy but to confess judgment. Without 


Fashions we l 1 


From Rmith’s a 4 Pattern Bazaar. 








odes Thoin a new and bewitch- 
\* back sets ont ‘ust enough 
to in a mete, aan al on, In any 
| materia!. ttern 
and CLOTH MODEL, sen. oT 


1%60-—THE REDIN- 
SOTE—FAMED for beau- 
yas any style of 


complete ark ne kind of skirt. Doub! ble-breasted 
allusion to his latest educational work will rethingeliae Requinss cally te gy + 


Price of pattern, wi 
be read with a degree of interest which will | gives CLOTH = 

cums. 
4 Given! ® 


Pen just how to Pat ewer ou 
less because it will be tinciured | ti: | B tw 
ap aewe: | ‘Smith's Hilustrated Pattern Bazaar 
Museum or ComMPARATIVE ZooLoecy, | WE DOLLAR» Tome, . “. 
Campringe, Mass., Nov. 26, 1873. ‘| to every subscriber of patterns 

A feeling of despondency comes over me | frelr' iui So the veus = —_ Dollar, 

piace of Pat roe ou Lay 

\when I see how long a time has elapsed | 4zee°omat ste following beautiful OW Chros 
since I received your “last letter, which at | mos, viz.: Warrrmn’s “Bane 


which 
cut by the 


y roor Boy,” Oxi in- 
ithe time I meant to answer immediately. ad a a Tetron,” 19817 inches: 
With returning health, I have found the | inches. Twostamps must be enclosed for postage on 
‘most frightful “amount of neglected work | each chromo. These pictures sell readily for from $1 
to bring up to date, with the addition of a | te a So og pees a | 
new institutiun to organize. I have given | CLUB. y emg Ane og apn 


to the person who sends us three sub- 
myself up to the task with all the energy | scribers at one time. Two extra for five, etc. 
‘of which I am capable, and have made a 


” , SMITHS INSTRUCTION BOOK,” 

splendid success of the Anderson school, | *Seercts of Dressmaking 

which cannot fail henceforth to have a! ro Ladies? a Children’s Garments will be ready ins 
| few days. Price, _ cents. ail 

powerful influence upon the progress of SMITH, 


: A. BURDETT! 
| science in the United States. But this has} p.o. Box 5055. Dia Brondway, New York Cit: 
driven out everything else, and I should 


have neglected even the museum had not a | MUSIC G GIVEN AWAY. 





| constant appeal to my attention arisen from | 
the close connection in whieh the Anderson | 


. » ve hic i ] ive 
heeding his lugubrious attempt at wit, you school stands to the museum, of which it) | send you a receive 
ore, the e 1.50 worth of het NEW Music — Also, send 
button-hole him instantly, and tell him of 'S, a8 it were, the educational branch. So 81-30 worth PAGES 


|school and museum have made gigantic 
| strides, side by side; but I am down again. | 
At least, I feel unable to exert myself as | 
usual, and such a feeling in the beginning 
of the working season is disheartening. 
When L[ last wrote, I had strong hopes of | 
an casy summer with my family, and con-| 
tidently expected. to be able to pass the 
greater part of the winter in Europe, and 
to have prepared the volume on Selachians | 
acteristics that develop themselves to us| Of the "Poissons ye for ye rot 
alone. There comes into your oilice sume | ion, oF, rather, an Bag pag homye we She 
day a stalwart, middle-aged man, heavy SUbject. Now that hope is gone; wp im- 
bearded, heavy set, whose peculiarities of Mense me-t0 our See SPER 


manner and appearance defy description, | the progress of the coal fishes from lowa 
He wears a ey ill- fitting, suit | gar- | Slow and almost hopeless. With 22 assist- 


2 t, while i ,/ ants and 14 sub-assistants in the museum, 
oe ot on Seabee ced, Misplayi fom Ihave my hands full with administrative | | 
ponderous and not over-neat ankles... His | @uties and responsibilities, and science and | 
uncouth entrance and dilapidated appear- | Wiens — friend (0 all 0 rill ing 
ance suggest to you charity. You raise | ver truly your friend, | 
| @XECUTED UY THB BEST STYLE AT THB OFFICE 
OF THE 


NEWYORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 


it into your pogteet to find a scrap. of cur- 
23 PARK ROW. 


a school-house dedication, picnic, or some- | 
thing of that sort, and request him to ap- | 
pear as an orator ‘on the occasion. As he 
has about as much talent for public speak- 
ing as he has for flying, you can bring the} 
cold perspiration on him, and by following 
it up with a little persistency you will break 
him of asking you Fimpudent questions. 

‘* As Superintendents, we sometimes meet 
with grotesque characters and strange char- | 


HEADLIGHT, 


The forthcomiug School Song-Book. 


MUSICAL GEM. ' 
Collecti ff Popalar VOCAL AND INSTR 
MENTAL MUSIC, 1505 s. Regular Sheet-Mus‘e 
Plates. [8 Only $1.25 in paper. 
WHITE, SMITH & PERRY, 
298 and 300 Wash ngt street, Bos’on. 


JOB PRINTING * 








EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


L, AGAssiz. 





rency, When, to your astonishment, he | The Library. 
announces that he is a professor from some 
formidable college, the name of which you | 
never before heard; and furthermore, he | 
is a graduate of some tremendous univer- | York: 
sity, which likewise you have lived all your | must be studied to be learned. There is | 
life in total ignorance of, and proves it to! no getting over this primary rule. All 
you by unrolling & parchment diploma, but | 4 can be done to aid the learner and 
little inferior in size to a horse-blanket, and . 
hi | relieve the teacher from the use of the 

presenting jt with w= searching” look to see | often-needed vis a tergo is simplicity of ex- 

what effect it produces upon you. This |») anation, cageful arrangement of parts apd | 
great scholar, who looks to you like a cross to oad progressive examples, In all of 

between « mechanic and a foot- pad, finally se points this arithmetic seems admir- | 
winds up by soliciting a district school to | ably adapted for the young beginners, and 
teach during the Fall term. | Zounds! a marked contrast to the tangled web of 


think of this erudite professor, ‘Wyo has | rules through which the earlier generation | 
dwelt so many years in the regions of meta- | | had to force their way | 
| 


physics and classic lore, gauging himself 
downto teach the word-methed and mul- 
tiplicetion table to the midgets of children} A New Grapep Series; THE AMERICAN | 
wd attend age me schools . the Fall!) Epvucarionan, Reapers—First Reape. | 
hebus, it is like taking a howitzer or wae . 

Parrott gun to shoot sparrows with! The | Ivison, Biskeman, Taylor & Co.—Educa- 
incongruity of the thing is certainly strik- bogs Wooks present a different aspect to | 
ing; and if you should examine this wan) the father whose children are just com- 

dering, tramping Diogenes, you would | mencin study, and the unencumbered 
perhaps find him very conversant with} man, The dryness of the primary books 
heathen mythology, and alarmingly igno-| by which the keys of knowledge are to be | 
rant of mental arithmetic. How does it | gained becomes suddenly interesting. Look- | 

happen that aman of such lore and pre- ing back te the Jaborious means by which 
tensions should be tramping about the! he gained them and forward to the teach- 
country, wanting to teach primary schools in he must give in aid of the school, any- 

for mere Por Can of pay? Why is he not | ng which renders the path easier for the 


Davies’ Primary Artrumetic. New 
A. 8. Barnes & Co.—Arithmetic | 





ESPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO TOE PRINTING OF 


Programmes, 
Circulars, 
Catalogues, 


Bill Heads, 
Letter and 


Note Heads, 





Cards, 
Pamphlets, 
Handbills, 


at Oxford or Cambridge, or some other | little feet is most acceptable. To-day the | 

, dle ‘ improved school — are legion, and an | or asything élse tm the printing line that may be re- | 
oetors—as an answering t ques- | examination of the Series and the book at | SCHOOL OFFICERS 

tions? Why ing SPE hh and haunt you | the head of this show the great advance in quent ty .e em ano 

—a worse funk ae ghost?! the new methods. If the book has a fault | SCHOLARS. 


Alas! these are among the mysteries of} it is in its too profuse illustrations, which | 
hidden things—one of 'théese cases where fare apt to. enable a boy of good memory to | 
fiction is stranger than fact, and -we, give | avoid the work of spelling and to distract | 
it up.’ ‘the attention of an#maginative chiki. | 








| All work executed with Ppromptness 
and at the lowest terms. 


Posters, 


ee 
Deposit also your father, mother, wife, children, 
slater: brother, net id friends. 


forgetting ol ol 

Deposits received 

the interest ONLY to the persons or 
The toiering amounts save 

amount to. 


T, with a condition to pay 
jects designated, 
deporited will 


2XKe. Ser aay in 1y. is $10; 10 ym $190; Wy. $2.900 
Sige. per day in I y. 20; Wy., 200; 50 y.. 5.300 
11 ‘ec. per day in ty. is 40: Wy.. 590: 3y., 11.600 
27Ke. perdayiniy. is 100; Wy.,1.30: Sy, Oe 
55 ec. perday in iy. is 200; I y.,2.600: Wy 8,000 
110 c. per day in ly. is 400; Wy.,5.200; Wy., 116,00 
inv per day in Ly. is 500; 10y.,6,900, Swy., 145,000 


STATEMENT 


showing the condition of all the Savings Banks of the 
State of New York, Jnuary 1, 18:3:— 
$104,993 
- 19%. a4 






Htonds and Mort 
Government, 8 


, 
$255,553, 467 








Su $19.7 76,964 

Auapeant due depositors January 1, Us - $41,422,672 
Increase Of deposits from Jan., 18 ¥ to Jan.. 

- -S2h, Py 15 

642 

et) 






Num! 


Business of the Sixpenny pS Bank from January 
i to Saseasees £, 1873 
4.355.197 92 


4,150.83 78 














Number of accounts opened Jan. 1 to Dee. 1873. 6.219 
Number of accounts clos " WF bees 35 
ene e eter eeereeeeenresatereesessecsteeseses 1,134 

oval me peaies of accounts opened since = 
IMATION... 6045 cece cece ee ene 70,179 
Total ‘wambet now opened wa 
Number accounts opened to Jul Raped 

1898 > 








Fam. 1873... .ccccscececerccerccerscesteeterenenee 





Gain 
Jmount on January, 1858 
mount on December 1, 187 


> 


N ANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
644 AND 646 BROADWAY, COR. BLEECKER S8T., 

| New York, December 22, 1873, 

FORTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The trustees of this institution have declared the 

| forty-sixth semi-annual dividend at the rate of SIX Per 

| Cent. per annum on all sums remaining on de; posit dur- 

| ing the three or four months ending January 1, 1874, 
payable on and after the third Monday of the month. 

J All dividends not withdrawn will receive interest the 





| 
| 
| 


same as a deposit. 
E. J. BROWN, President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
C, F. ALVorD, Secretary. 





N ETROPOLITAN Sevinee BANK, 
Nos. tone 3 eee Avene. “ 
y ‘ooper Institu 
. INTEREST at the rate of six PER CENT per — 
on all sums entitled thereto, will be paid to depositors on 
and after January 2ist. or. if not withdrawn, will be 
_ ed fe the account and will draw interest from 


y la 
“OEPOSITS mad w draw interest from J: 
By onder of the Boar ek trustee “anna elle =? 
resident, 
PHILIP W. BNGS. 
. F. OOKERSHAUSEN, be President, 
T. W. LILLIE, Secretary, 


( YHARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 
Tue FreepMan’s Savines ANP Trust Company, 
A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 
No. 1% Bieeckre Street, New York. 
INTEREST comme pee 8 first of each month, or at 
| date of deposit, if des 
SIX PER CENT. Compound Interest Certificates 
| issued. 
Interest paid by check, 
} | soniding out of the city 
Especial advantages afforded to Executors, Guar- 
{—J Trustees and others having in charge Trust 
unds 
The followi ing persons are among the 
TRUSTEES: 
Washington, D. C. 


if desired, to depositors 





How. = Dov GLASS, 

| 2» mA. TTLEe.....Ass't Treas. of the U alt ed States. 
RENC nu ......S2cond Auditor, U. 8. Treasury. 

Fi tt Een ime Fifth Auditor, U. 8. Treasury. 


| | Zatwon Richanps.... Auditor District of Columbia. 

Hon. Wi.tiam CLariin.. Ex-Gov. of Massachusetts. 
| Bank Hovurs—Daily from 9 A. M. to4 P. M., and 
|} on Monday aud Satarday nights, from 5 to 8 P. M. 


| J. W. ALVORD, President. 
| G. W. STICKNBY, Actuary. 
| A. M. SPERRY, Genl. Inspector. 
SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager, 
Send forCireunlar, JOUN J. ZUILLE, Cashier 


Fire Ins. Co., 
172 Broadway, 


| t@ 


EXCHANGE 


Cor, Maiden Lane: 
|Assets = * $335,323 00 
(Capital - - $200,010 00 


| A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of FIVE ©) PER 
CENT. has been declared, payable on and after 


| Potyuery's , IST4, 


GEO, W. MONTGOMERY, Secretary 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
No. 59 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK, 


| fenne Commercial aud Trayellers’ Letters of Cow, 
| asalipy «< «8 Dollars in the United States and adjacon 
om * 





*, and in Pounds Sterling in any part of 
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NEW YoOric 


SCILOOL. 


FOURNAIL.. 





AaAntheost 


Something New for the Ladies. 


A French preparation for beauti‘ying the com 
plexion, which does not injure the finest skin. The 
use of this delicate powder cannot be detected, 
lifelike are its ptoperties, imparting smoothne:s, 
tran ney and rosy freshness to the skin, besides | 
being permanent in its effecis. It doesnot dry and | 
crack the skin; it contains no minerals or poisune. 

Sold by ell Druggists throughout the United States. 
Price We. per box. 





~ AGENTS, 


AXY PERSON. old or young, of either sex, can an make 
an INDEPENDENT living in the city or country, 
pa season of the year; ne c: "apital required. 
re opportunity for those out o 
PEXDEST living. Full instructions mailed for ten cents. 
Boscom: Nase INSTITUTION, 1924 Washington Street, 


bis isa 





“4 GENTS WANTED to canvass for the handsemest 
Engraved Visiting and Business Address Card erer 
produced, One agent made $487 in 13 days during 

the panic. Immense inducements to agents. 
beautiful yw sent to any address for 3 cen nts, to 
Address HORAC NLEY, 


so Promptly, 


ft work to make an INDE | 


| 


y & CK 
Petntons ate Card Engraver, 316 Washington Street, | 


Boston, 





= ne ree 
Undenominational but EVANGELICAL 


i MERICAN BEST 
nternational SUNDAY. hang 
Lessons! [\ woect, sean 
AGENTS WANTED, Fifth year. | TEACHERS 


Yor samples, club 1.50 per year.) 94 Offic 
rates, &c., address, - Single copy 15e. published. 
J.W. McIntyre, 4 South Fifth St. St. Louis. 

NIC.—Wanted, on salary or commission, 
oye . ante for t the new work, splendidly 
interest. Sen: al 
tive eerie ond REOD & CO. 

__Publishereof Masonic Worrs, 544 Broad’ 








iway, N.Y. 


Anything You Want 


That can be bought in Xew York City can be obtained 
with cheapness and dispateh, ~~ ‘ing to STERLING 
& NOBLE, General Purebasing Agents, 27 Park 
Mahe stamp (or circular, stating 


WANTED. We wil Pres coerpetio man and 
‘Business that will Pay 
from to $ r day; reued in your own 
4 ad Ay =~ is destetty ole. Particu'ars 
free. or aT pond that will enable you to go to work at 
ence, will bs sent on receipt of two three cent stamps. 

address 


J. LATHAM & CO., 
292 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


Winter Employment. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages 
Employmat. Men and Women waated. 
ticulars free. ddress 

W. 4. En adarson & Ce. 2. , Cleveland, 0, bal St, Louis, Mo. 


New Way to Sell a Book. 


WANTED-—A FEW LIVE AGENTS 





Permanent 
Fuil par- 


to troduce a New Book ina new way. Adapted to suit 
the times. Great exc ptemens among Agents, who are 
making snall AS HE’ Address 

ER & ADAMS, 


eldadad 59 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


FREE AGENTS OUTFIT 


TO cormist of 1 doz. Stereoscopic Views, 50 Album 
Views, | large Chromos, 1 Book, 30 other articles of 
Jewelry, &c , all sent free to Agents who mean buai- 
ness aridwill enclose 50 cents to pay postage. 
Address, Cc. W. MILLER & CO., 
Gansevoort, N. Y. 


- 


Greatat Novelty of the Season. 126,000 SOLD. 
tei ¢' | BED, BLUE, WHITE, 
GLASS CARDS Clear & Transparest. 
Your nane beautifully prinied in GOLD, on 1 doz. for 

We. pot pd, Sdoz. $1. Must have Agents ¢ 
where, Full Outfits 25e. | Trial famples, with whic 
at least #5 can be easily earned. for 0c. Den't miss 

this charre; write to-day. Swre to please. 

F. K. SMITH, Baneor, Marve. 


WANTED—A Private Teacher to give thorough 
insruction in the studies of the first grade of 





Ward Seools. Address, with terms per hour, and 
teference:, 
Cc. H. WILLIAMS, 


135. West £2d Street. 


WINTERBURN CHORUS. 
A Vocal Society for Ladies, 
— 


HENRIE?T1Aa BEEBE, 


2et. 
CIARLOTTE VW nTERSU RN, 
Musical Directre 


——_ 

Ladies deiring to join are ts =< to attend a General 
Rehearsal cm ‘i hursday 30 to 5:30, at_ Chapel of 
Une paling A tnity, (Rey. o's +s yng. Jr...) on Porty-third 

twen Madison Ave. and Grand Central De: pot 
SING:NG CLASSES FOR GENTLEMEN 
(EVENING, ) 

Under the direction of Mr. G. W. 


[Prom Mr. 












Winterburn. 


Tyng. Organist of Holy Trtnity. 
NEW 1 ORK, December 2th, 1878. 
My Dear @n: 
As one ofyour clase, Lam hanrpy to bear testimony to 
















your eucees in helping me to use my voice rationally 
_ naturaly. Your theory of volee-mechanies wa-a 
entific sevelation to me, and, as I peas the ability 
te y se it, Il #e more and more to adm in it. I find 
Ne oe iy spenking and singing 1 have all my life 


peal organs to great loss of clearness and 
fexibility Fottone, and anes im the use of the voice 
If iam ableto correct scientific teaching in 
any de eo of hnowteaee, you certainly should be 
avarded rank asa teacher who has mast 
pri wipe < 3 hia science, and can educate ar 
sma with an enthusiam which will « 

verfectly satisfied with my own proyress, 
t a hy aseccisies under your guidance, 

Very truly yours, 

T. M. TYNG. 
ice- Building, Bight Reading. Harmony 
Ladiesand Gentlemen fitted as special 

Send for circular aining testi 
Say two hundred pupils. 
Mr. & Mrs. Winterburn, 
101 East 2h Street. 


MAUCK’S HERALD 












sight page. pestpciehs, <fane Leary 
wens 

mn o. soups. = 

we be feud a ceaian wasters of OXI Cats nevery depart 


ewasemenieenn: 


| More agente wanted. Send 25 cents for « cet 
“chromos and a specimen copy. Valuc and 


Address L. W. MAUCK, Cheshire, 0. 





Resolutions, Diplomas, Memori: Chartera, 
' Pages, Pledges, Maps, &c., ietnelty executed. 


y 


INSTRUCTION. 


ScHoo. CrrcevLars, 

Monracy Rerorts, 

CERTIFICATES, &C., 

neatly and cheaply executed at 

™ SCHOOL JOURNAL OFFICE, 
23 Park Row, New York City. 


MUSIC 


LESSONS. 
National American University of Masic 


AND OTHER LIBERAL ARTS, 
Chartered by Special Act of Legislature. 
J. Jay Watson, President. Dr. 0. R. Gross, Secretary. 
92 Clinton Piace, Eighth St. 


STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 


SCHROEDER’S 
American Conservatory of Masic, 


863 Broadway and Norma) Branch 33 Union Square, 
Decker Bros. Building, is now considered the best 
music school in this country. Thorough instruction 
by the most eminent teachers. Open all the year 
For particulars apply to 


F BUSS, Sec’y. 


A. 8. GUMBART, 


258 Broadway, New York 
(Opposite City Hall, Room 21), 
Ornamental Penman and Designer 
on Wood. 


Title 





MOUNT CARROLL SEMINARY. 


Of the Mount Carroll Seminary, Rev. J. A. Smith, 
D. D., of Chicago, sa: ar: “We feel warranted in pee 
nouncing this school, for all the highest parposes ot 
ocugetion, — of the best = or knowledge. We re- 





gard it West, whether as re- 
spects ts the adiciousn ess of = disci or the sub 
— value of the echpeshon, 4 the in. 
ry * Thisec etill stands where it has 

steed th t fifteen AL the of any similar 
ys @ report of the exam- 


institution in the W: 
ination and slumbesesuians exercise of the year just 
closed: “ The schooi bas never been fuller, nor did 
itself more credit than at the close of the present 
ear.” 


The Musie and Painting Departments 

are not se be excelled. Diplomas and Medals given 
| Seas crate ting the course. 165in Music Class in 
; One year. xpenses moderate for the advantages 

c= ts to daughters of clergymen. 
| eouniary aid afforded to these needing it. Manual 

labor given to those who would econom: — ——— 

Extraordin: advantages given those 
teach Saden only tt ee or Solid Branches. =~, Dor 
mitted 


- 8CHOOL OF 


! 


The Schoel YVear @pens the Second 
Thursday tn September, 


being the twentieth year under one Principal. Send 
stamps and get the Organ (the Gatente journal) and 
Lithograph ¢ Seminary. A 


Principal of Sechteinbe, 
Mr. Carnort, Carroty Corrtr, Inn. 


BOOKKEEPING ™4F Easy— 


. Simple I] rea- 
tise by w . « ote all can readily learn. The whote art in 16 
merchant, 


and young man 
Mailed on rece 


ii. GUULDING BRYANT, Bailalo, N.Y, 





ry 
should a. it is 





BORDENTOWN (N J.) FEMALE COLLEGE. 

Thorough Cagewaction, Jeakhful and beautiful lo- 
cation. One of the most carefully conducted and best 
sustained institutions 1 in the State. For terma, etc, 
address Rev. JOHN H, BRAKELEY, Pb. D. 


MINES. 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


| Cor, of 49th Street and 4th Avenue, 


New York City. 








Regular courses tn Civil and Miatag Bastnesring | 
Metallurey. Goole gy History: Analytical 
and A: ed Chemi students received for 
avy it. Jar attention 
to oe 

For turther ipfo ion and catalogues apply to 

DR. C. F. CHANDLER, 
Dean of the Faculty. 


THOMPSON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
20 Fourth Avenue, opposite Cooper Institute 

» ey mt Day and Evering. 

Telegraphy taugh Operaters. 


taught practically. Demand for 


PHONOGRAPHIC 


STUDENTS CAN RECEIVE AID LNW STUDY 
by addressing (with stamp) 
MRS. E. B. BURNS, 


TEACHER OF PHONOGRAPHY IN THE NEW YORK 








Literary 


| yo writi iwritiox tegsona 2 jose a Tad gone Sed aa} a. 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY AND COOPER UNION, 
Office of the Journal of Phonography, 33 Park Row, N. ¥ 


PAINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Corner THIRTY-THIRD ST., BROADWAY, 


—— Sixth avenues. 
Paine’s down town Collece, 62 Bowe: 
—_— Ta) Bpecialties: Book-k: 





Doers n Cussen Twisting and Music, to in- 
and Seminartes, 


AMERICAN Pwspomal UNION, 
‘737 Broadwey, New York. 








| Pine-toned, low-priced, warranted; circulars sen 


free. BLYMER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. (Sue 
cessors to Blymer, Norton & ©o.), Cincinnati, Obie 
* Office and works, 664-604 West Eighth Street. 


APPLETON’S 


AMERICAN CYCLOPAEDIA 


New Revised Edition. 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every sub- 
ject. Printed trom new type, and Wustrated with 
several thousand Engravings and Maps. 





The work originally published ander the title of 

Tue New Amexican CrcLorapia was completed tu 
1863, stace which time the wide circulation which it 
in all of the United States, and the 


to submit it to an exact aod 
therough rev’ , and to issue a new edition eulitied 
of discovery 

anew 


with the discov: 
tion to the 








dustrial activity hat been er. 
! ledze have 


too hi 
been made by the iindetat ble pooh of Africa. 
The oe ge: revolutions of the last decade, 
bh result of the time, Lave 
brought into public view a multi ude of new men 
whose aes —s in 





maintained, of which the de are as yet 
ony = = ba or in the transient publica- 
tions of the day, wich ought now to taxe their 

pee in permanent ont oetnae history. 
In pre paring the presen edition for t 
bas accordingly been the alas of the editers te bring 
dowr the latest aud 
to furnish ty t the most recent 
blscoveries im science, of every production in 
of the newest inventions in the prac 


teal ri y as to give ry er ot origma) 


ical 
events. 


The work has been m after long and careft 
Niminary labor, and with the most ample resuurees fer 
carrying it on to a successful termination. 


Nemes of the origiaal stereotype plates have been 
used, but ev page has ‘3 
forming in fact a new 
and compass as its 
uniary expenditure, and with such improvemeuts 
baits composition as have been —~ by a 
experience aud 
for the first 


know! 
ih which are introd 
time in the present edition, have been added not for 
the sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater hicid- 
ity ond Gaaee to the text. They 
em! il branches science and of natura) his- 
, and depict the most famous and remarkable 
~ ures of scenery, architecture and art, ae well as 
Although intended for fastruction rather than aap 
lishment, no pains have been spared to insure their 
cost.of their execution is 


Cy clopwcdua, 








and worthy of its high Coe 


This work is sold to , payable on de- 


livery ot cost volume, will © be compleied me sixteen 
1 So containing about #00 pages, 
fully ihustrated with several thousand wood engrav- 
maps. 


tugs, and with colored li pl 


Price and Style of Binding. 


Tn Extra Cloth, m Velavsesee seeceeeee 
In Library Laster, par eee 
ln Half Turkey Mororce, r-¥ ¥ ei. 

lu Half Russia, extra gilt., per 
Tn Pall Morocco, a 









~~ *“Succeedinz volume, 
until completion, wit! be issued once in two monthas 
*.* Specimen pages of the Aumuicay CrcLorpaia, 
showing type, il.ustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, 
ou applicatiou. 
Frest-cLass Canvassine Aguyts Wayrzp. 
Address the Publisbers, 
D, APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


The Popular Science Monthly, 


(Established May, wt.) 
ConpreTes ty Pror. E. L. YOUMANS 
Tre PoruLar Scrence MonTHLy was started to 
promote the diffusion of valuable scientific know! 


edge ina readable and attractive form, among al! 
classes of the community, and has thas far met a 
want supplied by no other periodical in the United 
States. 

The great feature of the magazine is, that ite con 
tents are not what science wax ten or more years 
rince, but what it is to-day, freeh from the etady 
» laboratory and the experiment; clothed in the 
ege of the authors, inventors and sclentist« 
mavives, which comprise the leading minds of 
England, France. Germany and the United States. 
Among popular articles, covering the whole range 
of Naturai Science, we have the latest thoughts and 
words of Professor Huxley and K. A. Proctor, Her 
bert Spencer, Mr. Darwin, and the fresh experiments 
of Tyndall. Hammond and Brown-Séquard. Since 
the sta‘t, it has proved a gratifying success to every 
friend of scientific -rogress and universal education 
and those who beheved that science could not be 
made anything but dry stady are disappointed 

The press all over the land ts warmly commending 
it. We snubjoin a few encomiums from those re 
cently given: 

* That there is.a place for Tuk Porutar Screnct 
MONTHLY, no one can doubt who has watched the 
steady iucrease of Interest in sci: ntific investigation 
maniferted in this country, not only by a select clase, 
but by the entire community.”—New York Times 

“A” jouinal which promises to be of eminent 
value to the cause of popular education in this coun- 
try."— New York bune 

“It is, beyond comparison, the bert attempt at 
journuliem of the kind ever made in this conniry. 

Home Journal 

* The initial number is admirably conetitated.”“— 
Reening Mail 

“ We think it ie not too much to sav that thi« is 
the best first number of any magezine ever pub 
lirhed in America.””—Newr York World. 

“It is jast what is wauted by the curious end pro- 
gressive mind of thix country, and onght to be widely 
circulated New York krening Poet 

Not the less entertaining because it is jestract 

Philadelphia Age 
“ The Monrurty has more than fulfilled the prom 
ises which the publishers made io the prospectus of 
public ation.”"— Niagara Fails Gazette, 

“it places before American readers what the 

ablest men of science throughout the world write 
about their meditauons, speculations and discov 
eres.’ ’—Providence Journal 

* This is a highly auspicious beginning of a useful 
and much-feeded ente:prixe inthe way of publica 
tion, for which the public owe a special deh of obt- 

gation to Mersre. D. Appleton & Co.”—Boeton Ga- 
zette, 

“This new enterpriee sppeale to all who are in 
terested in the laudable effort of s, hat infor 
mation which is beat calculated to expand the mind 
and improve the — and enhance the worth 
of life.” Golden A 

“ Just the pabiiration needed at the present day.’ 
— Montreal Game 

This new eapetde: in our estimation, bas more 
merit than the whole brood which have preceded it.’ 

Oxwego Press. 







ive,” 


Terms: Sper Ansan. or Fifty Cente per Number. 
Vols. 1., If.. T11., embracing Popular Science from 
May. 7h to Nov., ‘73, cloth, Price per 


Any pereon remitting $20 for four yearly eu 
tions, will recefve an extra copy gratis, ar: Lae 
sabecriptions for §20. 


now 


AGENTS WANTED. 
D. APPLETON & ©O., Publishers. 


M49 & 551 Broadway, New York 


Address 


THE STELLAR 'TELLURIAN, 


With Jackson’s Mathematical Geography, Manual tor the tn- 
strument, Celestial Hemispheres ani Key, the whole forming a complete 
illustrated course in Astronomy for Schools, Colleges, Public and Private Libraries, 

2 


oblique rays automatically 
draw the zones upon the 
earth's & moon, 
mneanw white, pertorm: ite 
monthly elliptical la. 
clined orbit. leas 

The Celestial He pheres 
are two wall mape, nearly § 


feet in diameter, re 

ing the night Sr 
tually + * Key 
the tT ~~ wants 
ebarts 





( 
BR —--- roy 1 of erence soapy howe heve untversally ¢ their and wonder at the bead 9 
charts, Por circulars 


wart ress 
STELLAK THLLURIAN MPU. OO., 4 Barclay Street. 5. ¥. 





A a ef Elvcutionary training, as 


ances. 
LOCUTIONIST'S ANNUAL, #25%,¢22%"ssp-3rm 
logues, Tableux, ete, ete. By J. W. 8 

m. 194 large 12 mo pages, in clear open faced type. easy to read, 

of ees eccasions, besides beiug specially as ap euxililary to the 
nr er Beries in echookk, Every Teacber and Scholar should have ue 
re postpakd, in paper bindiag, with nepweney engraved cover 
Price, postpaid, in in cloth Bluding, with gold Lack aud embossed sites 


J. WwW. 


as well as Elocutionary performe 


Just out! A volume of fresh and populag 


ececeereees ¥ conte. 
ereeecececoceesece 7 cents, 


DAUGHADAY & Co., Publishers, 
44 and 536 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pe. 


oeels 





PUBLICATIONS. 


A Creat Offer to All! 


o hw s lid Eugravi 

ee oe on oe ee Home 

BalieagveR an excellent fatuily i} per, 
40 a Dye won a At r NS 

wander every where Adare “jlo Mie COMPAMO) 

‘Lroy, N. A. 

Read ! Read ' 12 Superior a — = a large Articles useful and ornamental, Forks 

o heme L~ lev r for pn chepemt . ~ 
ard Photograph and a copy of The tio me Companion and Spoous in Sets, Fancy Articles in 

~ost-p * omy Be : W10N, : 

ail se ner t-paid for omy Boxes for Gifts, at 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


Services for Dinner, Tea and Dessert, 
| Centre-pieces, Bowls, and Epergnes to 


American Standard School Series. 
« POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Batiev’e Spellers, Butler's Readers, 
jramma 








rs, Bonnell’s © tion, match, 
ay and Alpobra. Hironvoa's ieee | Bibl P k 
reas o rammer - “< y - 
Principles ot tieo ology, Ne e'son's Book reee"s ete wey Books, and Hymnals, 
ing, Kavana fae Cntguap! webeol Dramas, Tichly bound and decorated with silver. 
” Sic. 


Also, a very fine assortment of 


SILVER JEWELRY, 


| New Fashions. 


HOME AND SCHOOL, 


oe pe of SCIENCE, LITERATURE and | 
EvUCATI im the highest and trucet sense—for th 
PEOPLE: the practical teacher, sme college professor 





£3 ie Re a ond the most pepe es 
Pease Satay a aire woe af = The Largest and Richest Stock ever 
ucal ct T and, we veuture » ihite » ol 
te fay. compares te via the variety and high | ¢XMibited in New York will mow be 
tne tnd with any periodical in | offered at Retail, at the Salesroom of 


© volume for this year, 1873, will contain 576 
a ee an _ Lr. 8 on cave 
, 15 conta. 
oo JOHN P. moaven & A "O0., Pebttchere, 
M6 and 158 Main street, Louisville, Ky. 


| the GORHAM COMPANY, in 


| Bau STREET-NEAR BROADWAY. 


Corhan Hanuf g. Co. 


SEND for a COPY. 
SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE. 








Picttomth 

so gh eres | GEO. A. PRINCE & CO, 
ray) to Recut Resa ts “tools? 

“Svunenee Organs & Melodeons, 
4236 Walnw St., Phi 


bee videst Largest ona Most orfect Manufactory ta 
United States. 


52,000 


* in uae, 


THIS DAY. 
Workers Wanted ... 


Musica! Instrument ever obtained ihe eam 
Populauty 
For Wood’s Houschold Magazine 


6H Send for Price Lists. 


which, with ite Preminms, is one of the most epee t Adilroee . 

tve in the couatry. Prien of Magaaine Que ollar s | BUFFALO, N. ¥. 

year. Comuitasions liberal, offering o lucrative 

end agreeable business to those williug to give it . 

proper attention. 

cote eT Eile Vinee te o Setb-chnas portedl The Lest Ruut af fle hind eve” puldishe|. ecmisaldy 
Puapted om he hover ~ 

eais for the price of one. For specimen Magasive and 

further information, address | c 


HISTORY AND MYSTERY OF 


\COMMON THINGS 
REWARD CARDS. = Sa 


BOOhS FOR PRIZES AND GIPTS ‘LEAVITT, ALLEN & BROS., 


HANDSOMELY bound and ELEGANTLY illustrated at No. 8 Howard Street, New Vork, 


Woon's Hoverwoup Magazine, Newburg, N.Y. 
6. 5. SHUTES, Publisher. 


w. Ab LEN. 


questions aud s 
“By «. 


Limo, 369 pages 





L.&A koe are the lishers of over 00 volumes 
WHITTAKER'S BOOK STORE of I _foiks slapted for schovl prises, all 9 
ier at pant 
2 Bible House, neues to be had un application, 





Corner of Ninth Street and Pourth Aveove | 
New York. 


TWO IMPORTANT 


| SCHOOL HISTORIES OF ENGLAND 








7 am pe tye 
. Pere Ff “ys b "Prop | WHITE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Barticst 
ue FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE Times to poe Tee By the bY JAMRS WHE, 
OF THE BOWERY BRANCH brs es juries,” 
Y M ’ Ch . ti A . ti of eas of Bax etc, New edition. Crown 
a 
oung Men — — — 100, roe Yicroma Poe 
we ® tee inh Coes Church ta Oh ee aks 
Betwoen LLOOMB amd GRAND Streets, Ler La pees J 
B. Ft. ay yy 
Furnlelie kenploves: Bemese ae) Saks. ony ints, showing the Roman rm nates of cities, 
pag tee apie MALY labor PALE OF sommes, speeen, ae. eareeates we ~ ro eo 
eS, Se : - ~ w engravings by ¢ ro = we 
CiANGne a onep ar gages * Mon forwarded | Prifed mgrariten Oy fe Beat 
Acres personally of by letter (with sumer onc losed ) PPUBLASEED BY 
; B.CHU ROMIL GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & “ON®, 
REY. JONN EE. poweny BRANCH, | LOBPOM..c-0reccsosee THE BROADWAY. LUDGATR 
nary SRY BRA GEE Wee inncctacnseestaenies 6 BROOME STRERE 








NEW YORK SCHOOL .JOURNAL 








ALCOHOL IN BREAD. 

It nas been generally supposed that the 
aleohol formed in the primary fermenta 
tion of bread is al) expelled in the mapaans | 
of baking. The Popular Seience J “od 
however, calls attention to the fact that Mr. | 
Thomas Balas, of London, has communica- 
ted to the Chemical News the result of some | 
experiments on this poiit- Heshows that 
when about two ounces of ordinary bread 
are mixed with wonenene distilled, and the 
disti is afurward purified, a ° 
ble Contig of alcohol may be obtained. 
He made quantitative analysis of six sam- 
plesof fresh bread, obtained in as many 
oe shops in London, which gave of 

ma an average of 0.314 per cent. 
Hen in eating one hundred pounds of 
fresh Bread, a man consumes with it a little 
more than tive ounces of pure alcohol. 


> VIENNA, 1873, 














































meanest MEDAL (Nedal of Progress) 


AWARDED TO 


GUYOT'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES | 
GUYOT'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY | 


From Prof, L. AGASSIZ, LL.D. 


. Puwixese Istaxp, August 18, 1873. | 
Gw Physical is very part an 
icin ——— pen fy knowledge | 
the su is carefully sifted, and in a masterly | 

with the author's own and j 


aive That vt wil be the 
vestigations, T on! ww Wi 1@ 
-- sedate, would be to overioo’ 


woot guide for studen' 
the that it must be the trustworthy companion 
of every investigator of 


topics. 
I have ed ans your letter, because | 
sore engl avon 
18 37 3. 
SHELDON’S SERIES OF READERS, 
BY E. A. SHELDON, 
Weincipal State Normal and Training School, Oswego, 


Gheldon’s Reading Charts. First 
Series. Ten Charts. 


@oUNTED AND ENCLOSED IN NEAT PORTFOLIO, 
‘ PER SET, $5. 


@heldon’s Primer - - - 20 cts. | 
Sheldon’s First Reader - 25 cts. 
Sheldon’s Second Reader - 50 cts. 
Sheldon’s Third Reader - 75 cts 
fhe four books sent to Te inati 





for 
en} receipt of 85 cents. 
oe ae of the series are in ae 
nia sa and will be auly g@unoup 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG 80, 


654 Broadway. New Vork. 


For schools, 


Thacker’s Violet-Black Ink 


ls THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
Sold in raste, Pints, Half-pints and Cottage | 
Sizes. by all Starianers. 
JEWETTY. ST. JOHN & CO., Sole Agents, 


18 and 20 Liberty Street, New York. 


SAMPLES TO TEACHERS, 
25 PER CENT. DISCOUNT. 


THE COLDEN RU LE! 





PATENT CONCAVE 
CHECK AND PAPER 


~~~>© 10 CENTS TO 05.00 EACH, ><> 


RULER, 
CUTTER. 


CLEGG’S 


Dealer wi not obtain it for you, send wo 
Inclose postage, for the ~y de 7 talent with Descriptive 
4. on receipt of price 
co PTVERYWHE Re. 


Of yer 
ow Vonk 
Lit. Bashples set by mail, posta 

AGENTS WANTE! 


THE ATTENTION OF 


Artists, Teachers, Admirers of Art, 
«  Arehitects and Dranghtsmen 


& called to the eens it water colors for art, 


Tyria Waler Color Tablets 


Por particulars @¢cnd@ for deseriptive circulars and 
samples. Mailed free, 


©. T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 


306 & 108 Fulton St., New York, and 
21 Lake St.. Chicago, all. 


Science of Elocution. 
BY 8. 8, HAMILL, A. M 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 
905 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Price, $1.75. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE WORK. 
It is the only work that nts & com! 
ais of delivery, that discusses Soom pa PR ~ A 
eae tn datatl that presents separate exercises jad 
acquiri ing con control of each element, that 
amples { aeecetingenen S Syn ert 
fe deduces ** of Utterance, 
as ‘scunaes 










important elemen ry 
wall, § Pyare 2) the weaistance of ra ti 
“the student of elocution may acquire the 


=  @,. MANGOLD. 
Teaching Moteriaie, gers, | Philo- 
‘ica! ane heaton! Apparatus for leges, 
and the home. 16 ay | RY (ea floor). 


houre—W. 
Seturdays from 10 A, M, to 5 P, i” 
JAMES BRADY'S MAILING AGENCY, No 29 Ross at. 
Latest lmproved Newspeper FOLDING MACHINES, 


m"ECONOMY” CLUB, 


phe coouttng § all the loading PAPERS. hf! 
aTA ” AKD and BES'T NEW BOOKS, at the low- 
saa “ 


THE BEST TERMS EVER OFFERED. 
BP Send for Priced Catalogne. 


JOUN B. ALDER, Nase gm 





an 


| Price, $5 per pair. 


Mo esi iy nals oP oubicnes Synny pert of the 


| FRELIGH'S REMEDY, , cane cunsnras. 





U. 8S. STEAM 


aCARPET CLEANING 
2 WORKS, 


& 157 to 163 West ged St. 


8 PRIC%S FOR BEATING AND BRUSHING. 
®\tnarain and Three- +++ Se. per yard, 
8 6e. 





‘porjsed J} ‘pemmooig eouvimeuy 





Wi 
, Oto. ‘ be: 
i) H. 8. ALLISON, 
% Late Stewart & Allison. 
HANEINSON’S 





Gout, and No charge for cartage within 
Nervous Headache. 


ott Sahovnel omaty, ee eradicates the cause o! 
from the prescription of en emt 
nent ph: by 
HIND & MURPHY, 
@ Wholesale Draggists, 
BARCLAY S8T., New York. 


CHARLES H. ROCKWELL, 
Buccessor to 


HANKINSON & CO., 
Improved Steam Carpet Cleaning Works, 
1485, 1487 and 1489 Broadway, 
NEW YoRK. 











won sesstlirs promlaed,careage fro Carpetetakea tp aad roid 
PNR — Pkt on receipt of @1 tse wil preserve ren me ay ta on 
as . he . 
; : tora. y mall promptly attended 
METALLIC ELECTRIC SHIELDS. | aes ofetares: 
4 Fully Patorsed 7 ¢ ne Matin Het PIANOS. 





sands of Rheumatiom, Neuralgia, 


all Nervons Diseases! Sim 








fons the Eyes, it is 2 Scientific 
Cure. Sold by all Drageist or General Agen 
GEORCE SWEETSER, } 
No. 120 Wall Street, New York. 
Sent by Mail or Express, OC. O. D. 
SEND STAMP FOR CIRCULAS. 


Cutler's Pocket Inhaler, 


Carbonate of lodine Tohalant 


A WONDERFUL REMEDY! Superior toany 
hitherto used or known for the treatment and cure of 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, and all diseases of the 










PIANOS. 


Throat and Langs. er jcians endorse it as the most 

perfect and eficien Tohaler eyer intreduced. Catarrh | THE BEST PIANOS NOW MADE. BXORL ALL 
a ' « a ol 

ol ag Fe cured sb by Hand eaual, For clearing the OTH ERS IN TONE AND DURABILITY. 














voles, naan OS 7 public aupabere pronounce it invalu- 
able.’ Hundreds of clergymen are using it. All Dru 
gists have it for sale, neatly pat up with inhalent enoug , 
for two months’ use 3:00. Free by mail on re 

eeipt of price. Send for a Circular. 


W. H, SMITH & co., 





_ 149 East Fourteenth street. N_ Y. 


| BEAUTIFUL 7 1-4 OCTAVE 
Proprietors, ROSEWOOD PIANOS! 
402 Michigan Street, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


_ /|®©arved legs, patent agraffe, every improvement, fully 
| warranted. Manufacturers’ price, $250.  [nstalments 
taken, $12 monthly. Second-hand Pianos, $!% and 











SEWING MACHINES, upwards. Call and examine. 
CALL AND SEE = R. CABLE, 
107 West 23d 8t.. cor. fth 4ve nw ¥ 
LADIE Abrahams, Epstein & Co., Sew wey . ; . - 
at their establishment, Second-han 


PIANOS 


140 East Broadway, 
where you san procure all kinds of 


SEWING MACHINES | - eon 
week in work or cash. Don’t fail | 8, OR 
Bee Okt amber is 100 Beet Broedway.. _ | PIANOS TO LET. 


EXTRA INDUCEMENTS OFFERED FOR CASHEL 
Warerooms, PLIMPTON BUILDING, 


SERVANTS | ee | NINTH STREET, between Second and Third aven 


[poodina honest and capable servants 
hould call and get them at the estab- 


y “shed servants’ fice, Ni ‘ou ask WHY we can sell First 
SEW ING je c office, No. 240 Grand Clase 7 Octave Pianos for for 
MACHINES. SERVANTS | re , 
ano Bel 
OFFICE joan siways get good situations at the Agents, all of whom make 
240 omee 
QRAND | SEWING MACHINES. 


at price, and warrant 
& Years. Send for illustrated cir 


| All first-class sewing machines sold 
STREET, ,, Bavkers, Merchants, 


n low monthly pa: mente, end instruc: | cular, in which w. 





Oe ercane aaron tee. Ale te seg and 8 | Ba outs sing You eno Bis 
U. &. Piano Co., 810 Broadway. N.Y: 
viet chines 
THE Pe, aie mers, | PIAL NOS CHOKES AND OTuean 
| Sane 5 





"ORGANS. BURDETT’S AND OTHERS. 
LOW POR CASH, OV SRSTALLMENTS, AND FOR 


ys 

iz ay | 
}| 8. X. BALL & CO, 

No. 15 Bast Tommeon street, _Wetween seed 


200 PIANOS ORGANS 


| Makers, wil! be sold at Lower Prices sor Cash, 
| or on Emstallments, or for Rent, in City or 
c onntyy Surtes § Cini 3 Financial Crisis, 
b ACK HS & SUN, No. 481 
Broadway, than © an before o 
New York. Agents Wanted Ey ny rey o 
Waters’ Celebrated Pianos, Concerto 
and Orchestral Organs. Il. ustrated ¢ Cater | 
toumes Matled. Great induce 
the Trade, ~ A large discount to ‘ints. 
nia benedeni Sunday-Schools, &c. 


FIRE- -AR MS! 
SEWING MACHINES! 





New Double-Barreted — W-Loapine Sor 
Guna, Snap and Positive Action, with patent Joint | 
| Check, a marvel of beauty, finieh and cheapness; 
celebrated REMINGTON RiPLEs— ree by nine 
different governments and renowned throughout the ———— 
world for military, hanting and target purposes; AT ERS’ QEcHesrRaL on- 
Pustus, Rupie-Oanes, Metatiac Cantuipers, &c. GANS.- t. + | 

WAL pacizely new. They are not onty. oxi 

Also Manufacturers of the new | inal in » but are also new in the 

cal constraction, producing mere pe 


w 
Remington Sewing Machine >)... Sums line. ‘thas al fer segretas alictes | 
to which was awarded the | cng poe aoa gt ay ial Fp Tena 
“THE MEDAL OF PROGRESS.” | ant angecar yee Geach erwan, icv admienb bly 
| the highest order of merit awarded at the late Vienna ae nd for the new - <4 











hurches, 
we. 


| 
odes. 
acount ‘0 
Exp ; also reeeived the Finet and only pre- ° Kecute wa a Scheels, Ledges, ei 
| mium over all other machines at the great Central 
New York Mair, at Utica, 187% This inachine has | Weiicy ST Bodicays seer York 
| sprang rapidly into favor, » the BEST-MADE MACHIN® | 
| inthe world, and possessing the dest COMBINATION | 
| of good qualities, namely; light running, smooth, 
noiseless, rapid, durable, with perfect lock-stitch. 
wr Send for Circulars. | 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, } 
Iniow, N.Y. 


New York Offices, 281 Broadway and 24 one. | 








LIBRARIES. 


TYSON’S 
‘CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


ha ne sIxTH roms te 





TEACHERS = 


ind eee, we Er Magner Samet, 


oon ape Rien Se tack ch 













‘Next? 


| men, Scent stamp, or with 
ah vou a - a sample picture, 10 Ce 








FREEMAN & BURR, 





WAREHOUSES, 138 and 140 Fulton Street, New York! 


FALL AND WINTER. 


REBMAN & BURR’S Immuunse REEMAN & BURR’S Excer 
Stock Sa note 3 dt heapopaler Styles Lent and extensive CUSTOM DEPART-| 

and Fabrics in SUIT: and MENT enables them to please the most ex- 
CLOTHING i of every description for cl. sees acting, and execute orders to measure at 

and occasio very short notice aud MODERATE PRICES. 


SUITS, $10. 
SUITS, $15. 


OVEROOATS. $5. $10 SUITS, $20. B0xs SUITS, | -’ $5, $8 
OVEROOATS, 2] $15.829 SUITS, $30, 2S sus, /s10, $12 
OVEROOATS, xo} $25, $30 SUITS, $35. BOYS’ rl $15, $18 
OvERODATS, [5] $95.40 SUITS ga@, BOE SUITS, > |820, $20 


SUITS, $50. 
SUITS, $60. 


RDERS by LETTER promptly 


(LES FOR SELF-MEASU 
filled “FREEMAN, & & BURRS i ULES FOR S¥LF-MEASURE, 
new system for ¢ KE, © ; ack 
witch thousands avail th rele, en S “Nt “ay WAL Samples of Goods, List of Prices 
ables parties in parts of the country puns 5) — ‘ - eet ilies 
to order direct trom them with the \\ Book of Fashious, SENT FRDE on Ap 
certaint of receiving the most PERe as 

ECT BIT attainable plication. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


GOOD SECOND-HAND AND MISFIT 


CARPETS, 
ALL Ricu 


“{avianan Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 


VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 
112 FULTON STREET, 
Between Wiiliam and Nassau Streets. 
Sent Home Free of Charge. 


Carpets and Furniture 
AT THE LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN. 


D. A. CUNNINGHAM, 


384 and 386 Third Avenue, 


Between Twonty-seventh and Twenth-cighth streeta. 


PIANOS! PIANOS 


CABINET ORGANS AND MELODEONS 
AT MERRELL’S, (Late Cummings.) 
PIANO WAREROOMS, NO. 8 UNION SQUARE. 
oot eee: tainting Sunes of Gotetentes, Se ee cheap As end, ante 5 rent. Money paid for 
— ' ' late Cummings, No. 8. Union Square. 


ASTOUNDING! ! #18 in Value for #3 I! 


A —— 5 Holiday, ae ath Wedding or ‘Friendl 
Present. —The original, popular, large and elegant Chromo, “ TRE DBD OAKEN BUCKET” 
“ The old oaken bucket—the iron-honnd bucket—the moss-covered bucket, Cokie hung in the well "— 
(after Jenowe THOmPsON), size 17 by Winches. The dest parlor picture ever published for $15. ‘This larg 
aod truly ca ay] Chromo, in al! its original beauty and excellence, is offered as a premium o each 


may “DEMOREST’S NONTHLY MACAZINE, 


Tur Move. Parton Macazms or America. The Chromo is sent varnished and on a roller. paste 
cents extra; Or mounted on canvas and stre' stcher, as an oil paatiog, fifty cents extra (whth inclade 
transportation); or mounted on canvas and in an clegant 23<-inch gilt frame with arabesque covers, three 
yards of crimson cord, ard packed, for $3; making the whole complete (including Frame, ¢hromo and 
subscription to the Magazine) only $6. 
© not fail to send early mp get the magnificent Chromo, “Tux Op Oaksn Bucket)’ which, i 

size and artistic merit, is quite equal to an oi! painting worth five hundred dollars. 

Now ready! Seat arywhere ia the U. S. on receipt of the no ngead of the subscription. 

@ rae AD. InNDUCEMENTS PORK AGENTS. Addre’ 
W. JENNINGS DE "MOREST, 883 Broadway, Few York 


PERFECTION FOLIO,| 2 TCE": 


For Binding pte praing.stoo Carpets, Oil Cloths. Boiday, & 


yew 
cived. and is better and more tuste fully bound than an 
— book. Manufactured iu the most elegant style, 
ery low 


CP bend 5 +P es 
“ta 


Sizes, Parrerns AND Fine Qua.itres. 








LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYME 


HEYWOOD & CREAN, 
1% CANAL STREET. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Dene ON & CO. 


ou eside Building, Chicago, 


‘What 





25 Cents. 


| 
| 
| 
Best, prettiest, and by far the cheapest ms | 
oe — ane wonderfully epuian. Month 23 j 
Cents a year. Magn nificent Chromos, ving and 
~ Suniighe Paintings to every anbac —. and most 
iberal termsto Agents and those raising clubs. ee 





HIN B. ALDEN, Pablisher» 
oth ‘\ Chicago, Lil. 





COAL AND — 


J.T. BARNARD & SONS, | 
| 





COAL & WOOD. 


* Cor. Gouverneur Slip and Front St, 
aND 
204 FRONT STREET. 


‘sHOERS, 
WM. ARNOLD & CO., 
(Successors to W. T. Bawden) 


FRENCH AND SPANISH SHOES 
781 Broadway, 








Also manufaeturer of 
cucrcu § SUNDAY SCHOOL AND LBCTUBE 


N. B.—Bleecksor street Bighth avenne oar 
Within ono Uleet of the door: 
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